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BERTHOLD LAUFER, 1874-1934 


THE DEATH of Dr. Berthold Laufer has taken from us the most 
distinguished scholar America possessed in the field of Sinology. 
Since he came to the United States in 1898 he had been a leader 
in Far-Eastern scholarship, and after the retirement of Professor 
Hirth he stood alone in this country for many years in a much- 
neglected field of learning. 

Berthold Laufer was born at Cologne on October 11th, 1874. 
He studied in the Friedrich Wilhelms Gymnasium (1884-93), the 
University of Berlin (1893-95), the Seminar for Oriental Lan- 
guages (1894-95), and took his doctor’s degree at the University 
of Leipzig in 1897. He studied Chinese under the late Professor 
Wilhelm Grube. The year after he received his doctorate, he came 
to the United States, where he resided, except while on expeditions, 
until the end of his life. 

He was the leader of four expeditions to the Orient. The Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition to Saghalin Island and the Amur region 
of Eastern Siberia (1898-99) studied the ethnology of the native 
tribes of those districts. The Jacob H. Schiff Expedition to China 
(1901-04) conducted cultural and historical investigations and 
secured ethnological collections. The Blackstone Expedition to 
Tibet and China (1908-10) and the Marshall Field Expedition to 
China (1923) added to the scholarly knowledge of those countries. 

Dr. Laufer was assistant in Ethnology at the American Museum 
of Natural History (1904-06) and lecturer in Anthropology and 
East-Asiatic Languages at Columbia University (1905-07). In 
1908, he became assistant curator of Asiatic Ethnology of the 
Field Museum of Natural History. He remained associated with 
the Field Museum for the remainder of his life, being appointed 
associate curator of Asiatic Ethnology in 1911, and curator of 
Anthropology in 1915. 

Dr. Laufer was a member of many learned societies in America 
and Europe. He became a member of the American Oriental 
Society in 1900, and was president of the society in 1930-31. He 
was a collaborator of the Department of Agriculture of the United 
States Government. 

In addition to his many other activities, Dr. Laufer was the 
author of numerous scholarly books, and of more than 150 mono- 
graphs. His interests extended over enormous fields. He wrote 
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on subjects relating to the ethnology, archeology, art and languages 
of Asia, and on the history of cultivated plants and domesticated 
animals. 

Dr. Laufer was one of the giants of a scholarly generation now 
unfortunately passing away. His linguistic learning alone was 
almost incredible. Besides mastering the classical and modern 
languages of Europe, including Russian, he was a student of 
Chinese, Japanese, Sanskrit, Tibetan, Mongolian, Tangut, and 
other Oriental tongues. Yet in the world of scholarship he stood 
out primarily as an ethnologist, and perhaps his chief contribution 
was the application of the principles and methods of ethnology to 
historic civilizations. No man has contributed more to our knowl- 
edge of the origins, diffusion and development of specific cultural 
traits. This was the unity which ran through the amazingly 
diverse fields of his investigations. Whether he was collecting the 
folk-lore concerning the diamond from the Mediterranean to the 
Pacific, or tracing the migrations of cultivated plants across the 
continent of Asia, or outlining the stages in the development of 
defensive armour, his interest lay always in the history of the slow 
onward march of civilization. His critical scholarship and self- 
discipline confined his efforts to investigations in which the best 
methods of historical research could be rigidly applied. It is to 
be hoped that ways will be found to complete any projects he had 
in hand at the time of his death. 

He was a true friend, severe to those he loved. In spite of the 
great tasks with which he was burdened, he was always ready to 
help younger men whose work he thought showed promise. He 
even read and corrected their manuscripts with meticulous care. 
He could be scathing in his criticism, for he never praised poor 
work; his approval was felt to be the highest award. His death 
is an immense loss to scholarship, but the contributions he made 
to the history of culture will lead others to carry on the cause to 
which he devoted his life. 

But the memory of this great scholar ought not to be allowed 
to pass with a mere obituary notice. His work was fundamental ; 
only with the lapse of years may we realize its full importance, 
and this importance should be recognized by the establishment of a 
worthy memorial. The memorial which he would most have desired 
would be one that should serve and advance the field of scholarship 
to which he devoted his life. Why should there not be endowed a 
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Berthold Laufer Chair of Sinology at an American university, or 
in connection with one of the great collections of Chinese books in 
America? 

WALTER E. Cuark. 

L. C. GoopRIcH. 

A. T. OLMSTEAD. 

J. K. SHRYOCK. 


Acting in accordance with the precedent established in previous 
similar cases, I have appointed the above-named committee to draft 
a memorial to the late Berthold Laufer, former president of the 
American Oriental Society, and I hereby pronounce the memorial 
to be adopted by the Society. 

RoLanp G. Ken, 
President. 
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A HITTITE TEXT ON THE DUTIES OF PRIESTS AND 
TEMPLE SERVANTS 


E. H. STURTEVANT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

THE DOCUMENT presented below in transliteration and transla- 
tion exists in six copies all published in cuneiform characters by 
Ehelolf. The principal text (here designated A) is KUB 13.4; 
it lacks about a dozen lines at the top of Col. 1, and seven at the 
top of Col. 2, and its surface is considerably defaced. My line 
numbering (given in bold-face type) follows that given by Ehelolf 
for this text, except in Col. 2, where it was necessary to include 
the seven additional lines. These lines are supplied by B—KUB 
13.5, which preserves parts of about 95 lines) C=-=KUB 13.6 
contains some 40 complete or nearly complete lines and a consider- 
able number of line ends. G = KUB 13.17 is briefer. Even 
more fragmentary are D = KUB 13.18, and E — KUB 13.19. 
F — KUB 26. 31 is an additional fragment published by Gotze. 

In this paper I give a composite transliterated text with complete 
critical apparatus, and with such supplements as I can suggest. 
The suggested translation necessarily disregards several passages 
from which only isolated words are preserved. The commentary is 
confined almost entirely to questions of grammar and interpretation 
that could not be avoided. 

The abbreviations are those employed in my Comparatwe Gram- 


mar of the Hittite Language; HG designates this grammar itself. 
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1 ne anmeaetaanntpe ea 


OSG Ett Pach Sh ie 


A la RM E+ POP tie PANIED i i i Rr 


E. H. Sturtevant 


1 
a4.. { ]-e8-[ ] 
2. [ ]-ki-tt [ ] 
C1 
1 a | -m]a-an-te-es [ ] 
38 4 ([ -1]8-ki-id-du-ma-at nu ma-a-[an ] DINGIR- 
LIM 
4 56. [ ] ma-a-an SA 1 SA-A-TI ma-a-a[n ] 
NINDA.KUR,.RA UD-MI 
5 6. [S]A 2 UP-NI.1 UP-NI 1/2 UP-NI [ ] 
6 7. [§]u-un-nu-wm-me-es-sar ti-ya-an [ ] 
8. pi-es-kdn-zi na-as-ma-at [ ] 
9. xa-at Sa-ra-a ti-ya-[ ] 
8 10. EGIR-pa-ya-kan li-e [ ] 
11. A-NA E.GAL na-as-ma a-p[i-]e-da-[ ]-an-zi 
12. li-e pa-it-[t]e-ni na-as-ta E.G[AL Jes Sa-[ -n]i 
11. 18. [d]a-me-e-da-ni Sar-hu-u-wa-an-da-az li-e har-ni-[tk]-te-ni 
2 
14. nam-ma NINDA.[KUR,].RA UD-MI ku-t-e-e§ e-e8-sa- 
an-2t na-at par-[k]u-wa-1s a-sa-an-du 
15. wa-ar-[pa]-an-ti-sa-at kar-ta-an-te-e§ a-Sa-an-du is-hi-[e]- 
ni-us-ma-as-kan 
16. DUB[BIN.MES-y]a da-a-an e-es-du pdar-ku-wa-ya 
TOUG.HI.A wa-as-sa-an har-kén-du 
15 1%. [ma-a-an UL li-e e-e8-8a-an-zi ku-i-e-e3-2za DINGIR. MES- 
as ZI-an NI.TE-an-na 
18. [Sa-ki-e§]-kdn-zi na-as a-pu-u-us e-e3-3a-an-du I-NA & 
LiCININDA.DU.DU-ma-ai-kén 
19. ku-e-da-as an-da-an e-e8-sa-an-zi na-at-kdn §Sa-[a]n-ha-an 
hur-nu-wa-an 
20. e-e3-du nam-ma-kan pér-su-u-ra-as pi-di SAH-a3 UR.TOG- 
[as] KA-aé li-e ti-ya-zi 
21. UKU-ai DINGIR.MES-ai-sa ZI-an-za ta-ma-a-is ku-is-ki 
UL [k]i-i-be ku-it UL 
22. Zl-an-za-ma 1-as-be IR-SU ku-wa-pi A-NA EN-SU pi-ra-an 


Sa-ra-a ar-ta-ri 





15f. The supplements are from 3. 62. 


17. The supplement is uncertain. 
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Furthermore let those who prepare the daily bread be clean; 

let them be washed (and) cleansed (?) ; let their hair(?) 

and finger-nails be likewise(?); and let them have on clean 
clothes. 

[If not,] let them not prepare (it). Let those who [kno]w 
the will and character of the gods 

prepare them (i.e. the loaves). And in whatever bakers’ 
houses 

they prepare them, iet these be swept(?) and sprinkled(?). 

Furthermore let not a pig or a dog come to the door of the 
place of the broken bread(?). 

Is the disposition of men and of the gods at all different? 
No! Even in this (matter) somewhat (different) ? No; 

but (their) disposition is quite the same. When a slave 
stands before his master, 





18. The supp‘ement is uncertain. 
21. [k]i-i: KoroSec, Vert. 105; Sommer, AU 384 fn., suggests [ta-]ma-i, 


but the space is insufficient. 


22. 1l-a&-be: for the transliteration of the last syllable, see HG 45 fn. 26. 
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. na-as wa-ar-pa-an-za nu par-ku-wa-ya wa-as-sa-an har-zi 


. nu-us-8t na-as-su a-da-an-na_ pi-es-ki-iz-zi_ na-as-ma-as-si 


a-ku-wa-an-na_ pi-es-ki-tz-21 


. nu-za a-pa-a-as EN-SU az-zi-ik-ki-iz-2zi_ ak-ku-us-ki-iz-zi 


ku-tt 


. na-as ZI-an ar-ha la-a-an-za na-at-si-kan an-da [ta]-me- 


en-kis-k [1-1] t-ta 


- ma-a-na-ag an-da-ma ku-wa-pi IGI-wa-an-na-an-za na-a3- 


kan UL Xha-an-ha-ni-y[a]-i 


. Zl-an<-2za>-si-ma ta-ma-a-is ku-is-ki nu-kdn ma-a-an TR-SU 


ku-wa-pt EN-[S]U 


. TUKU.TUKU-nu-2i na-an-kan na-as-8u ku-na-an-zi na- 


as-ma-k[é]n KA+KAK-SU IGI.HI.A-SU 


. GESTUK.HI.A-SU i-da-a-la-u-ah-ha-an-zi na-as-ma-an- 


za-an-kin DAM-SU DUMU.MES-[8]U 


. SES-SU NIN-SU "°ka-i-na-as MAS-8U na-as-3u TR-S[U] 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


na-as-ma GIM-SU-as [GAM-an]-be 


. na-as-ta par-ra-an-da hal-zi-an-zi-be na-an UL [k]u-it-ki 


DU-an-zi 


. ma-a-na-as a-ki-ya ku-wa-pi na-as UL 1-a a-ki MAS-SU- 


ma-as-s1 te-rt-t1 [GAM ]-an-be 


3 


[m ]a-a-an-ma-as-ta ZI-TUM DINGIR-LI[M ku-1]s 
TUKU.TUKU-ya-nu-zi 

na-at-kan DINGIR-LIM a-pi-e-da-ni-be [1-e]-da-ni an-da 
§[a-an-ah ]-zi 

UL-at-kién A-NA DAM-SU [DUMU-SU N]UMUN-SU 
MAS-8U [I]R.MES-S[U GI]M.MES-SU [GU]D. 
HI.A-SU 

UDU.MES-8U_ hal-ki-it-ta-an-[ni-8 a-a]n-ah-2zi na-an- 
kan h[u-u-m]a-an-da-az 

h[ar]-ni-[1]k-zi nu-za A-NA KA [DINGIR-LIM me-i]k- 


ki mar-ri na-ah-[ha-an-t]e-e§ e-e8-tin 





26. Sommer, AU 252, suggests that the line may contain a form of 


tamenk-. 


31. The supplement is uncertain. 
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. he is washed and, he has on clean (clothes) ; 


. and either he gives him (something) to eat, or he gives him 


(something) to drink. 


. And when he, his master, eats and drinks, 


. he is relaxed in spirit and he is favorably inclined(?) to 


him. 


. If, however, he (the slave) is ever dilatory(?), and is not 


observant( ?). 


. there is a different disposition toward him. And if ever a 


slave vexes his master, 


. either they kill him or they injure his nose, his eyes, 


(or) his ears; or (they do it to) him (and to) his wife, his 
sons, 


. his brothers, his sisters, (his) relatives by marriage, (and) 


his family along with him, whether (it be) a male slave 
or a female slave. 


. Then they revile him in public(?), and they consider him 


34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 


nothing at all. 


. And if ever he dies, he does not die alone, but his family is 


included along with him. 


3 


If then, on the other hand, [anyone] vexes the feelings of 
a god, 


does the god punish him alone for it? 


Does he not punish his wife, [his children,] his descendants, 
his family, his slaves male (and) female, his cattle, 


his sheep, (and) his harvest for it, and destroy him utterly? 


Now, of your own accord, be very much afraid of the word 
of a god. 





33. C30 records ¥ before -an-be; may we read & ? 
35. So KoroSec, Vert. 106. For the verb cf. 1. 37. 
36. KoroSec reads [SE]8-SU, which is impossible in A. 





: ee 


eek oo 


— 


opt ae EAI BT ee 
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Gi 4 


11 1.39. an-[da-mja EZEN ITU.KAM EZEN MU-TI EZEN 


a-ya-lt EZEN zé-n[a-an-d]a-as 


12 40. EZEN ha-me-es-ha-an-da-ai EZEN te-it-hi-e3-na-a | 
[EZJEN hi-ya-r[a]-as 

13 41. EZEN pu-u-da-ha-a§ EZEN 1-su-wa-as EZEN [13-8]a-la- 
as-Sa-as 

14 42. EZEN BI-IB-RI EZEN.MES su-up-pa-ya-as “6SANGA-a3 


43. EZEN.MES LU.MES 8U.GI EZEN.MES SAL.MESAMA 
DINGIR-L[IM] EZEN da-hi-ya-as 

44. EZEN.MES LU.MES 7@-pa-ti-ya-ag EZEN.MES pu-u- 
I[a]-as EZEN.MES ha-ah-ra-an-na-as 

45. na-as-ma-as ku-is im-ma ku-ig EZEN-ag URUHa-[a]t-tu- 
Si-kan Se-tr 

46. na-as<-ta> ma-a-an IS-TU GUD.HI.A UDU.HI.A 
NINDA KAS U I8-TU GESTIN 

47. hu-u-ma-an-da-az §a-ra-a ti-ya-an-ta UL e-es-Sa-at-te-ni 

48. na-at pi-es-kdn-zi ku-t-e-e§ nu-us-ma-as Su-me-e§ LU .MES 
E DINGIR-LIM 

49. ha-ap-par da-as-kit,-te-ni DINGIR.MES-as-ma-at-kén ZI- 
nt wa-ak-si-ya-nu-ut-te-ni 





5 

50. na-as-ma-at-kan ma-a-an sa-ra-a ti-ya-an-da ku-wa-pi da-at- 
te-ni 

51. na-at DINGIR.MES-as ZI-ni pa-ra-a UL ar-nu-ut-te-ni 
nu-us-ma-sa-at ar-ha 

52. I-NA E.MES-KU-NU pi-e har-te-ni na-at Su-me-el 
DAM.MES-KU-NU DUMU.MES-KU-NU 

538. SAG.GIM.IR.MES-KU-NU ar-ha e-iz-za-a-i na-as-Su-ma- 
as-ma-as “Ska-e-na-a[§] 

54. na-as-ma a-as-8u-wa-an-za ku-is-ki ©U-BA-[RUM] t-i2-2i 
na-at a-pi-e-<da>-nt 

55. pi-es-te-nt A-NA ZI-TUM DINGIR-LIM-ma-at-kan da-at- 
te-ni 

56. na-at-s pa-ra-a-be UL ar-nu-ut-te-ni na-at tak-sa-an Sar- 
ra-as 





41. The supplement is uncertain. 














1.39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 
46. 


4%. 
48. 


49. 


50. 
51. 


52. 
53. 


54. 


55. 
56. 
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4 


Within, however, (there is) a festival of the month, a festival 
of the year, an ayali festival, a festival of the autumn, 

a festival of the spring, a festival of the thunder, a festival 
of hiyaras, 

a festival of putahas, a festival of isuwas, a festival of 
isalas(?), 

a festival of the drinking horn(?), festivals of the pure 
priest, 

festivals of the old men, festivals of the mothers of god, a 
festival of tahis, 

festivals of the men of the east(?), festivals of pulas, 
festivals of hahratar(?), 

or whatever festival there is in behalf of Hattusas. 

If thereupon you do not use all the cattle, sheep, bread, beer, 
and wine 


to arrange the collation, 


and you temple officials undertake a trade with those who 
give it (i.e. the food and drink), 


you will cause it (the festival) to fall short of the desire 
of the gods. 


5 


Or if you ever take the collation, 

and do not bring it right to the gods themselves, and you 
carry it away from them 

to your houses, and your wives, your children, 

(and) your slaves eat it up, or (if), on the other hand, a 
relative by marriage 

or a good citizen comes to you, and you give it to such (a 
person) — 

(if) you take it from the god himself, 

and do not bring it straight to him, and share by share 





44, pu-u-l[a]-as: the traces in A do not quite suit la; but cf. KUB 


17. 35. 2. 4. 






































58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


E. H. Sturtevant 


tak-Sa-an Sar-ra-an pi-es-te-n[i] nu-us-ma-as ki-t sar-ru- 
ma-as ut-tar 

SAG.DU-az GAM-an ki-tt-ta-ru na-at-kdn li-e Sar-ra-at- 
te-ni 

ku-t-Sa-at-kan §ar-ra-a-i-[m]a na-as a-ku EGIR-pa wa-ah- 
nu-mar-8si li-e e-es-2t 


6 


IS-TU NINDA KAS GESTIN I-NA E DINGIR-LIM 
hu-u-ma-an §a-ra-a pt-e har-tin 

NINDA.KUR,.RA DINGIR-LIM-za-kin NINDA.SIG 
li-e ku-ts-ki da-a-li-ya-2t 


KAS-ma-kén GESTIN I§8-TU GAL-ya Se-ir ar-ha li-e 
ku-is-ki la-a-hu-u-t 

hu-u-ma-an-be DINGIR-LIM-ni EGIR-pa ma-ni-ya-ah-tin 
nam-ma-as-ma-as PA-NI DINGIR-LIM me-mi-an 

[me]-mi-es-tin ku-1-is-wa-kdn tu-e-el DINGIR-LIM-az 
NINDA har-s-ya-az 

[PUS?]8-p[a-a]n-du-uz-zi-az da-a-as nu-wa-ra-an-kan 
DINGIR-LIM EN-YA [E]GIR-an 

[har-ni-ik-d]u nu-wa-za-kin a-pi-e-el f-ir kat-ta-an §a-ra-a 
e-tp-du 

[nu hu-u-ma-a|]n ma-a-an a-pt-e-da-ni UD-ti a-da-an-na 
a-ku-wa-[an-na] 

[tar-ah-te-ni na-a]t e-iz-za-tin e-ku-ut-tin ma-a-na-at 
U-UL-ma tar-ah-t[e-ni] 

[na-at I-NA] UD 3.KAM az-at-tk-ki-it-tin ak-ku-us-ki- 
at-tin 

[nu-us-ma-as GAM-an a-pa-a-at DAM.]MES-[K]U-NU 
DUMU.MES-[K]U-NU SAG.GIM.IR.MES-[K]0U- 
[NU] 

[KA+GAR-kén-du ak-ku-us-kan-du §|A DINGIR.MES- 
m[a Sl8kat-ta-lu-uz-zi li-e-be [ta-ma-is] 

[Sar-ra-at-ta] ma-a-an }©U.BA.RUM-ma ku-e-da-ni t-i2z-21 

[na-an-kdén I-NA] BE DINGIR-LIM Sa-ra-a pa-a-u-wa-as 
hal-z[a-t] na-as-kén LUGAL-aS-sa 










C4: [is-pa-an-du-uz-zi-y]a-az. 
The supplement is uncertain. — A: GAM-an. 


B2 
1 62. 
2 63. 
3 «64. 
4 65. 
5 66. 
6 2.1. 
v4 2. 
8 3. 
9 4. 
10 5. 
11 6. 
12 7. 
65. 
66. 
1-11. 


The supplements are taken from the immediate context, but they 


are not certain. 











1.57. 
58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 
62. 
63. 


64. 


65. 
66. 
2. 1. 


A Hittite Tezt 


you give it away, then let this charge of division 


lie against you with a capital (penalty). Do not divide it 
(i.e. the collation). 


But whoever divides it, let him die; let there be no pardon 
for him. 


6 
From the bread, beer, (and) wine carry everything up into 
the temple. 
Let no one leave the god’s ordinary bread (or) thin bread. 
But let no one dip up beer (or) wine from the libation bowl; 


devote every bit to the god. Furthermore, in the presence 
of the god say for yourselves (this) saying: 


“Whoever has taken (anything) from thy ordinary bread, 
O god, 

(or) from the libation bowl, may the god, my lord, 

[destroy] him, and turn (his) house upside down (?). 


[And] if [you can] eat (and) drink [everything] on that 
day, 


eat and drink [it]. But if you cannot, 


3. keep on eating (and) drinking [it] for three days; 


[and with you let your wives], your children, (and) your 
slaves 


[eat and drink.] But let no [other person open] the door 
of the gods. 


But if a citizen comes to anyone, 


[and] makes [demand of him] for(?) going up [to] the 
temple, and (if) 





4. The edition records ,¥ for %¥ three times, but in every case shading 


suggests the possibility of an error. 


5. Cf. 2.14. 


S 





Cf. 2.8, 3.5, 3. 60 f. 
. For the supplements, cf. KUB 7. 53. 1. 3. 
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9. 
10. 
11. 
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C2 
1 18. 
2 14. 
3 15. 
4 16. 
5 617%. 
18. 
5 619. 
6 20. 
? 21. 
8 22. 
9 28. 
10 24. 
11.25. 


E. H. Sturtevant 


[“Skat-ta-lu-uz-2i] sar-ra-a3-ki-it-ta na-an [a-pa-a-S]a Sa- 
ra-a 

[ pt-e-hu-te-td-du] nu KA+GAR-ki-id-du ak-ku-us-[ki-id- 
d|u ma-a-an-ma-as 

[ts-du-wa-a-ri n]a-as U-UL-ag URUHa-at-tu-sa-a3 DUMU. 
LIOGA]L-L[U DING]IR.MES-as t[i-ya]-z2i 

[na-as a-ku ku-is ku-i]§ pi-e-hu-te-iz-zi-ma na-at-si SAG. 
DU-as ag-ga-t[ar] 


v4 


[ma-a-an GUD na-as-ma] UDU ku-is DINGIR-LIM-ni 
a-da-an-na u-un-na-an-2a 


$u-ma-as-ma-ké[n n]a-as-3u GUD.SE na-as-ma UDU.SE 
ar-ha e-ip-te-nt 

$u-ma-as-ma-az ku-i[n] ma-ak-la-an-da-an mar-kaén_ har- 
te-nt 

na-an-kan an-da tar-na-a[t-te-ni nu a-pju-u-un GUD na- 
as-Su ar-ha 

e-tz-za-at-te-ni_na-as-ma-an-za-an-kén ha-a-li an-da tar-na- 
at-te-ni 

na-as-ma-an-za-an-kan 1-ui-[k]i GAM-an da-a-tt-te-m 

[ ] 

na-as-ma-za-kan UDU a-Sa-u-ni an-da tar-na-at-te-m 

na-as-ma-an-za-an-kan ku-en-na-at-te-ni nu-za ZI.HI.A- 
KU-NU SIG,-in 

[ ] na-a3-ma-an-za-an-kén ta-me-ta-ni UKU-% 

wa-ah-nu-[ut-te-nt] nu-za-kén SAM Se-ir da-at-te-ni 

na-as-ta DINGIR-LIM-ni [ &zu-u-wa-an a-pa-a-a]t KA+U- 
it pa-ra-a hu-u-tt-ti-ya-at-te-m 

na-an-za [Su-me-el ZI-ni pi-es-te-ni] na-as-ma-an ta-me-e- 
da-nt pt-es-te-nt 

nu ki-is-sa-a[n UKU-an] da-at-te-nt DINGIR-LUM-wa- 
ra-as ku-it nu-wa U-UL 





9. Cf. 2.11.—B14 may have had something more at the end. 
18. All is completely lost; B and C proceed from our line 17 to 19 


19. D5: na-as-ma-an-za-an-kin; cf. 2.20 f. 


without a gap. 











2.8. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 


14f. 


16. 
1%. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
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he opens the king’s [door] also, [let that man conduct] him 
up (to the temple), 

and let him eat (and) drink. But if he 


[is found out,] and (if) he, (although) he (is) not a 
Hittite man, [visits] the gods, 


[let him die]; but [whoever] conducts him (to the temple), 
for him there (is) the capital penalty. 


v4 
[If] an [ox or] a sheep is brought for the god to eat, 


but you take for yourselves a fat ox or a fat sheep, 


and put in (its place) a thin animal that you have cut up 
for yourselves, and (if) 


you eat that ox or put it into (your) stable, 

or put it under the yoke, 

[ ] 
or (if) you put the sheep into (your) fold, 

or kill it, and (if) your wishes [are] gratified, 

or (if) you [give] it [in exchange] to another man, 

and take a price for (it), 

and then you take [that meat] from the mouth of the god, 
and [devote it to yourselves], or (if) you give it to another, 


and allure [the man] as follows: “Since he is a god he 
will not 





20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24, 
25. 





B 23 has space at the beginning only for [na-a8-ma-an-kén]. 
B24: ta-me-e-da-ni. 
B24f.: wa-ah-nu-me-an-zi[ nu-za-kdén $]AM. 


For the supplement, cf. 2.27; 4.67,71,76; but the position of the 


pronoun is a serious difficulty.—A16: SIR-at-te-ni. 


Omitted in B. — For the supplement, cf. 4. 49, 73. 
The supplement is uncertain. —A18: DINGIR-LIM, UL.—C11 


DINGIR-LIM. 
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EF. H. Sturtevant 


ku-it-ki_ me-ma-t nu-wa-an-n[a-a]s U.UL ku-it-ki i-ya-zi 

nu-2a UKU-an-na a-t Zl-a3-tak-kén ku-i 4 zu-u-wa-an 
IGI. HI. A-wa-az 

pa-ra-a pit-te-nu-2t [nu E]GIR-an-da ma-ah-ha-an e-e3- 
§a-a-1 

DINGIR.MES-as-ma ZI-an-za da-as-su-us nu e-ip-pu-u- 
wa-an-2i U-UL nu-un-tar-nu-zi 

e-tp-zi-ma ku-e-da-ni me-e-hu-ni nu nam-ma ar-ha 

U-UL tar-na-a-i nu-za DINGIR.MES-as ZI-ni me-ik-ki 
na-ah-ha-an-te-es e-e8-tin 


8 


an-da-ma DINGIR.MES-a[s] ku-it KUBABBAR GUS- 
KIN TUG-TUM U-NU-UT ZABAR 

Su-ma-as har-te-ni nu-za LU.MES URUD.DA-KU-NU 
nu-za DINGIR.MES-a3 KUBABBAR-i GUSKIN-i 

TUG-i U-NU-UT ZABAR e-es-zi NU.GAL ku-it-kan 
DINGIR.MES-na-as pér-ni 

an-da NU.GAL ku-it ku-it DINGIR-LIM-ni-ma-at e-e3- 
2i-be 

nu-za me-tk-ki na-ah-ha-an-te-es e-es-tin nu A-NA LU & 
DINGIR-LIM KUBABBAR GUSKIN 

li-e-be e-e3-zi A-NA.N1.TE-SU-za-at-kdn an-da li-e-be 

pi-e-da-a-t A-NA DAM-SU-ya-an-za-an DUMU.MES-SU 
u-nu-wa-as-ha-an 

li-e i-ya-zi_ ma-a-an-ma-as-8i IS-TU E.GAL-LIM-ma AS8- 
SUM NiG.BA-SU 

KUBABBAR GUSKIN TOUG-TUM U-NU-UT ZABAR 
pi-an-z na-at lam-ni-ya-an e-es-du 

ka-a-as-wa-ra-at-8 LUGAL-us pa-ig KI. LAL. BI-SU-ya-at 
ma-si-wa-an 

na-at i-ya-an-be e-es-du nam-ma ki-1s-Sa-an-na 1-ya-an 
e-e8-du 

ki-e-da-ni-wa-ra-at-81 A-NA EZEN SUM-ir ku-ut-ru-wa- 
as-§a EGIR-an 





Al19: UL. 29. A22: UL. 31. A224: UL. 

C17: DINGIR. MES. 

C18: KUBABBAR GUSKIN. 

A27: DINGIR.MES-as.—C18: TOG.HI.[A].—C19: DINGIR. 


A2B2C2 
19 28 12 2.26. 
20 29 13 = 27. 
21 30 13 28. 
22 31 14 ~ 29. 
23 32 15 = 30. 
24 33 16 31, 
25 34 17 382. 
26 35 18 38. 
27 36 19 34. 
28 37 20 ~~ 35. 
29 38 21 36. 
30 39 22 37. 
31 40 22 38. 
32 41 23 39. 
33 42 24 40. 
34 43 25 41. 
35 44 26 42. 
36 45 27 = «648. 

26. 

32. 

33. 

34. 


MES-a8. 














A Hittite Text 
2.26. say anything, and he will not do anything to us” — 

27%. just look at the man who takes thy choice meat(?) from 
(before thine) eyes! 

28. When hereafter it operates, 

29. the will of the gods (will be) strong. It does not make 
haste to seize ; 

30. but when it seizes, it does not thereafter 

31. let go. Now be very much afraid of the will of the gods. 

8 

32. And in (the temples) what silver, gold, clothing, (or) 
bronze implements of the gods 

33. you have — (you are its) keepers — belongs to the silver, 
gold, 

34. clothing, (and) bronze implements of the gods. There is 
none (for you). In the court-yard of the gods 

35. there is nothing (which you possess) ; whatever (there is) 
belongs to the god. 

36. Now be very much afraid. Let a temple official have no 
silver (or) gold. 

37. Let him not take it into his (house) ; 

38. and let him not make it into an ornament for his wife (or) 
his children. 

39. But if they give him as a present from the palace 

40. silver, gold, garments, (or) bronze implements, let them 
be named : 

41. “ So-and-so, the king, gave it to him.” And how great its 
weight (is), 

42. let that be set down. And afterwards let it be set down as 
follows : 

37. C21: le. 


38. A31: DUMU-8U.— B40: DUMU-SU. 
39. A32: £.[G]AL-LIM. 





: ku-ut-ru-u-us-3a. — C 27: ku-ut-ru-wa-as-sa i-ya-an-te-eg. 
























A2C2 

37 28 2.44. 
38 29 45. 
39 30 46 
40 31 47. 
41 32 48. 
42 33 49. 

D2 


43 34 1 650. 


44 35 2 641. 
45 36 3 82. 


46 37 4 58. 


47 38 5 54, 


48 39 6 565. 


49 40 7 56. 


50 41 8 57. 


51 41 9 58. 


52 10 «59. 


FE. H. Sturtevant 


t-ya-an-te-e§ a-Sa-an-du SUM-ir-wa-at-si ku-wa-pt nu-wa 
ka-a-as 

ka-a-as-Sa a-ra-an-ta-at nam-ma-at-za-kén SA(G) &-T] 
li-e-be 


. da-a-li-ya-2zi pa-ra-a-be-za us-sa-ni-ya-ad-du 


us-Sa-ni-ya-2i-ma-at-2za ku-wa-pi na-at har-wa-si pi-di li-e 
us-Sa-ni-ya-zi 

EN.MES U8UH{A-AT-TI a-ra-an-ta-ru nu us-kén-du nu-za 
ku-it 

wa-si-ya-2v na-at GISHAR 1-ya-an-du na-at-kan pi-ra-an 
$1-ya-an-du 


ma-ah-ha-an-ma-kén LUGAL-us URUHa-at-tu-s §a-ra-a 
Ui-iz-2t 

na-at I-NA &.GAL-LIM pa-ra-a e-ip-du na-at-si $i-ya-an-du 

ma-a-na-at-za Zl-az-za-ma ha-ap-pi-ra-iz-zi na-at-s SAG. 
DU-as ag-ga-tar 

ku-is-ma-za NIG.BA LUGAL UL ha-ap-pi-ra-a-iz-2i SUM 
LUGAL-kan ku-e-da-ni 

GUL-Sa-an nu-za QA-TAM-MA-be KUBABBAR GUSKIN 
TUG-TUM U-NU-UT ZABAR 

ha-ap-pi-ra-a-iz-2t ku-is-ma-an e-ip-2t na-an mu-un-na-a- 
12-20 

na-an LUGAL-an a-as-ka U-UL t-wa-te-iz-zi nu-us-[m]a- 
Sa-at 2-as-be 

SAG.DU-as BAD-tar 2-us-be-at ak-kan-du DINGIR-LIM- 
na-sa-at nu [ ] 

nu-us-ma-as EGIR-pa wa-ah-nu-mar li-e-be e-e8-z1 


9 


an-da-ma-za §u-ma-as ku-i-e-e LO.MES &£ DINGIR-LIM 
nu ma-a-an EZEN.M[ES] 











46. C29: ta-a-li-ya-2t. 
47. A40: har-wa-si li-e wé-ni-ya-zi. 
50. C34: GIM-an. 
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51. 
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“ At such-and-such a festival they gave it to him.” And 
after (that) let the witnesses 

be set down: “ When they gave it to him, so-and-so 

and so-and-so were present.” Furthermore let him not leave 
it in his house; 

let him offer it for sale. 

However, when he sells it, let him not sell it in a secret 
place ; 

let the lords of Hatti be present, and let them observe. 
And what 

(the purchaser) buys, let them record on a tablet and seal it. 

However, when the king comes up to Hattusas, 

let him present it in the palace, and let them seal it for 
him. 

If, however, he (i.e. the recipient of the gift) exchanges it 
just as he pleases (i.e. without due formality), there 
(is) the capital penalty for him. 

But whoever is not selling a gift of the king, for which 
the king’s name has been stamped (upon a tablet), 

and he nevertheless sells silver, gold, garments, (or) bronze 
utensils, 

(and) whoever receives it and hides it, 

and does not bring it to the king’s gate, for them both 
there (is) 

the capital penalty; let them both die. They of the god 
[ J 


Let there not be pardon for them. 


9 


Now you who are temple officials in (the temple), if 





ooo 
St g2 pO 


56. 
59. 





A45: BAD-tar. 

C 37: ha-ap-pt-ra-iz-2i. 

C 38: ha-ap-pt-ra-iz-zi. — C 39: mu-un-na-iz-2i. 
A49: UL, nu-us-Sa-at. 

D10: [ma]-a-us (evidently an error). 
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11 2.60. 
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EZEN-as me-e-hu-u-ni UL e-es-sa-[a]t-te-ni nu EZEN 
ha-me-es-ha-[an-da-as] 

[I]-NA ZE.E.NI i-ya-at-te-ni EZEN 2zé-e-na-an-da-a3- 
m[a] 

ha-me-es-hi e-e8-Sa-at-te-ni nu ma-a-an EZEN i-ya-u-an-zi 
me-[e-h |u-na-[as] 

me-e-hu-u-ni a-ra-an-za na-[a]n 1-ya-zi ku-1$ na-as §u-ma-as 

A-NA 1LO.MESSANGA LO.MESTM .[ME] SAL.MESA \f A 
DINGIR-LIM nu-us-<ma-as> A-NA LU.MES & 
[DINGIR-LIM] 

u-tz-2t nu-us-ma-as-2a gi-e-nu-us-su-us e-ip-zt EBUR. MES- 
wa-[m]u-kan 

pi-ra-an na-as-Su ku-sa-a-ta na-a3-3u KAS-as na-as-ma 
ta-ma-t 

ku-tt-ki ut-tar nu-wa-mu EGIR-pa ti-ya-at-tin nu-wa-mu- 
kan a-si 

ku-it-ma-an me-mi-as pi-ra-an ar-ha ti-ya-ad-du 

ma-ah-ha-an-ma-wa-mu-kdén a-8 me-mi-as pi-ra-an ar-ha 
ti-ya-2t 

nu-wa EZEN QA-TAM-MA i-ya-mi na-as-ta UKU-ai 
ZI-ni li-e-be 

1-ya-at-te-ni lt-e-as-ma-as-kan u-wa-it-ta-ri 

nu-us-ma-as DINGIR.MES-as ZI-ni ha-ap-pér li-e da-at- 
te-nt 

nu-kdn §u-ma-as UKU-a3 u-wa-it-ta-ri ha-ap-par-ra-as- 
ma-as da-at-te-ni 

DINGIR.MES-ma-kén §Su-ma-ai I-NA EGIR UD-MI 
an-da §a-an-hi-e8-kdn-zt 

nu-us-ma-sa-at_ A-NA ZI.HI.A-KU-NU DAM.MES- 
KU-NU DUMU.MES-KU-NU SAG.GIM.IR.MES- 
KU-NU 

i-da-a-la-u-an-ni-be a-ra-an-ta-ri na-a3-ta DINGIR.MES- 
as-be ZI-ni 

i-ya-at-tin nu NINDA-an e-iz-za-at-te-ni wa-a-tar-ma e-ku- 
ut-te-nt 

f-ir-ra-za_ i-ya-at-te-ni UKU-a8-ma-at-kén Zl-ni li-e-[be 
i-y ]a-at-te-nt 

nu-za BAD-tar li-e us-ni-ya-at-te-ni BAD-tar-ma-za wa-a- 

Si-y[a-at-te-]ni li-e 
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you do not celebrate the festivals at the time of the 
festivals, if you perform the festival of the spring 

in the autumn but celebrate the festival of the autumn 


in the spring, and if at the proper time for performing 
the festival 


the man who is performing it comes and approaches you, 


the priests, IM.ME-priests, and mothers of god and you the 
temple officials, 


and embraces your knees (, saying): “The harvest is 
before me, 


or a Marriage, or a journey, or some other 
business; now do me a favor; let this 
business first be finished for me. 

But when this business of mine is past, 


I shall perform the festival just so”; do not thereupon 
work for the pleasure of a man; 


let him not be regarded by you. 


Do not take upon yourselves the service of the gods them- 
selves, 


and (then) a man attract your attention, and you take 
upon yourselves (his) service. 


The gods, however, will assail you on a later day; 


they will come to injure you, (namely) yourselves, your 
wives, your children, (and) your slaves. 


Hereafter work for the pleasure of the gods alone; 
and you shall eat bread, and drink water, 


and establish a household. But do not do that for the 
pleasure of a man. 


Do not sell a capital penalty, and do not buy a capital 
penalty either. 





62. For the supplement, cf. 4.4,38. A55 preserves the first part of e, 





and D 13 part of hw and nearly all of na. 
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11. 
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13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


E. H. Sturtevant 


10 


an-da-ma-za Su-me-es ku-i-e-e§ LO.MES & DINGIR-LIM 
nu-2a ha-li-y[a-as] 

ud-da-ni-i me-ik-ki pa-ah-ha-as-sa-nu-wa-an-te-e& e-[e]8-tin 

nu ne-ku-uz me-e-hu-u-ni hu-u-da-a-ak GAM pa-tt-tin 

[n]u e-t2-za-tin e-ku-ut-tin ma-a-an-na SAL-aé ut-tar ku-e- 
da-ni-ik-[ kt] 

t[ar-hu-]|u[z-2]t na-as-za SAL-ni-i GAM-an Se-e8-du 

[nu-w]§-ma-as(-ta) ku-it-ma-an K[U]S.HI.[A_ SIG, 
GAM-an a-sa-an]-du 

[n]a-as<-ta> I-NA E DINGIR-LIM Se-e-Su-u-an-zi k[u- 
i-Sa §]a-ra-a %-1d-du 

ku-i-Sa-as ku-is LO £& DINGIR-LIM 1°-MESSANGA 
G[AL.GAL 10-MESSANGA DUMU.DUMU 

LO.MESTM . ME hu-u-ma-an-te-es [k] u-is-be-kan im-ma ku-is 
DINGIR. MES-a 

GIS{qt-ta-lu-uz-zi Sar-ri-e3-ki-iz-2zi nu 1-a8 1-ai I-NA & 
DINGIR-LIM 

Sa-ra-a Se-e-Su-u-wa-an-2i li-e-be kar-as-ta-ri 

nam-ma-kan MI-az 0-MES7j-¢-¢hi->es-kat-tal-li-ig da-an- 
te-e§ a-sa-an-du 

nu MI-an hu-u-ma-an-da-an t-e-hi-es-kan-du 

nu a-ra-ah-za ha-a-li L0-MEShq-li-ya-at-tal-li3 u3-kdn-du 

an-[d]ur-za-ma &.MES DINGIR.MES LU.MES & 
DINGIR-LIM MI-an hu-u-ma-an-[d]a-an 

ti-e-hi-es-kan-du nu-us-ma-as U-aS li-e e-e3-zi 

MI-ti MI-ti-ma 1 ©SANGA.GAL 10-MESj-¢-hi-e3-ga-at- 
tal-la-as 

pi-ra-an hu-u-[y]a-an-za e-e3-du nam-ma-ma_ ku-t-e-es 
LO.MESSANGA 

nu-za ku-is SA K[A] & DINGIR-LIM e-es-du nu-za & 
DINGIR-LZIM pa-ah-sa-ru 

SA(G) &-8U-ma-za a[n-da] IT-TI DAM-ST li-e ku-1s-ki 
$e-e8-21 

ku-in-ma I-NA £-SU GAM-an t-e-mi-an-zi na-at-si SAG. 
DU-as wa-as-til 





lf. The scribe of the archetype omitted the final sign of na-a3-ta in line 





2, and, upon observing his mistake, wrongly inserted the sign in 
line 1. Our scribe mechanically copied what he saw. 
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Now you who are temple officials in (the temple), 

be very careful of the reputation(?) of the precinct. 

At nightfall promptly go down (into the town) ; 

and eat (and) drink, and if thoughts of a woman disturb 
anyone, 

let him sleep with a woman. 

And as long as the omens [are favorable] for them, let 
[them stay down] (in the town). 

Afterwards let [each] come up to the temple to spend the 
night. 

Whoever (is) a temple official—[great] priests, small 
priests, 

(and) all IM.ME-priests — whoever 

opens the temple (Jit. of the gods) door, let them severally 

not neglect(?) to spend the night up in the temple. 

Furthermore, at night let patrolmen be chosen, 

and let them patrol all night. 

Outside in the precinct let the precinct men watch; 

but inside the temples let the temple officials patrol all 
night ; 

and let them not sleep. 

Now from night to night let one important priest 


be marching before (i.e. in command of) the patrolmen. 
And besides (of those) who are priests, 


let someone be door-keeper ; let him guard the temple. 


wife ; 
and whomsoever they find down in his (own) house, it 
(shall be) a capital offense for him. 





1. The supplements in the latter half are uncertain. We need na-at, for 


which there is no space. 


2. Gétze, AOr. 5.21: se-e-8u-u-an-2i h[u-u-da-ak §]a-ra-a. 
7. The emendation comes from Gétze, Madd. 107. 
15. If the restoration is correct, most of the traces in the edition belong 





to the underlying writing; but cf. the next four signs. 


3 





=" 


8, 9 
10 
11, 12 


D3 
13 1 


B3 


3.17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
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nu &.MES.DINGIR.MES me-ik-ki mar-ri pa-ah-ha-as-tin 
nu-us-ma-as te-es-ha-as 
li-e e-e8-2t nam-ma-as-ma-as ha-a-li ar-ha Sar-ra-an e-es-du 


na-as-ta ku-e-da-ni ha-a-li wa-as-tuil an-da ki-i-sa 
na-as a-ku lt-e-ya-as-kan u-e-th-ta-ri 


11 


URU Ha-at-<tu->si-ma-kan ku-e-da-ni ku-is Sa-ak-la-a-is Se-ir 

ma-a-an “©SANGA LOIM.ME 10-MES)q-li-ya-at-tal-li-e-e3 
ku-i[8-ki] 

tar-ni-e8-k[i]-iz-2t na-as tar-ni-es-ki-id-du-be ma-a-an 
LOha-li-y[a-a]t-tal-[la-as] 

ku-e-da-ni-[i]k-ki e-es-2t na-as ha-a-lt pa-id-du-be 

ki-is-8[a]-an li-e-be te-iz-2i am-mu-uk-wa-za E DINGIR- 
LIM-YA 

pa-ah-ha-as-hi a-pi-ya-ma-wa UL pa-i-mi nu ma-a-an KA 
LU.KOR ku-is-ki 

URU Ha-at-tu-Sa-an-za-kén za-am-mu-ra-u-wa-an-2 ku-is-ki 
tt-18-k1-12-z1 

na-an a-ra-ah-zé-na-as BAD-as UL ti-wa-an-zi nu a-pu-u-us 
LU.MES £ DINGIR-LIM 


an-dur-za wt-wa-an-zi '°ha-li-ya-at-tal-la-ag <DINGIR- 
LIM)-si pa-id-du-be 


a-pa-a-as-ma A-NA DINGIR-LIM-SU §Sa-ra-a §e-e-su-u- 
an-zi li-e kar-as-ta-ri 

ték-ku-wa-as kar-as-ta-ri-ma na-an-kén ma-a-an U-UL 
ku-na-an-2t 

[lV] u-ri-ya-ah-ha-[a]n-du-ma-an nu ne-ku-ma-an-za TOUG- 
as-si-kan NI. TE-is-st 

an-[d]a li-e-be e-e3-zi nu wa-a-tar 3-8SU la-ba-ar-na-aé lw-li- 
ya-za 

I-NA E DINGIR-LIM-SU pi-e-da-a-% nu-us-i a-pa-a-a3 
lu-ti-ri-t§ e-e8-du 





29. Since both -la-a¥ and -LIM end in vertical wedge + horizontal, the 


error was a sort of haplography. 
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Now of your own accord guard the temples diligently; and 
do not sleep. 

Furthermore, let the precinct be divided among you; 

then in whose (part of the) precinct sin occurs, 


let him die; let him not be pardoned. 


11 


For whatever Hittite (man) a rite (is performed), 


if anyone admits a priest, an IM.ME-priest, (and) precinct 
men, 


let him admit (them). If a precinct man 
is in (the service of) anyone, let him go into the precinct; 
(but) let him not speak thus: “I am guarding the temple; 


I am not (merely) visiting it.” And if there is any talk 
of an enemy, 


(if) anyone is coming to sack (?) Hattusas, 


unless they are (already) coming to the encircling walls to 
(meet) him, and the temple officials 


are (already) coming inside (the temple), let the precinct 
man go to (the temple of) his <god)>, 


and let him not neglect to spend the night in (the temple 
of) his (own) god. 


But if he does neglect (this), if they do not kill him, 


let them at least humiliate him; (while) naked — let there 
not be a garment on his body — 


let him bring water three times from the king’s cistern 


to his temple. Let that be his humiliation. 





31. 


A: UL.—D3: UL. 


32. A: NfI.TE-#.—B3: Ni.TE-8[¢]. 





34. A: lu-w-ri-es. —B5: lu-u-ri-id. 
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36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 
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47. 
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49. 
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an-d[a-]ma-za [n]lam-[m]a Su-me-es LO.MES§ ANGA 
LO-MESTM .ME SAl.MESAMA.DINGIR-LIM 

LU.MES [Ef] DINGIR-LI[M mar-r]i i[8-h]al-tih-me- 
ya-an-za SA(G) E DINGIR-LIM na-as-ma ta-me-e- 
da-ni 

E ka-ri-im-me ku-is-ki ni-ik-zi na-as-kén ma-a-an 8A(G) 
E DINGIR-LIM 

ni-ni-tk-ta-ri_ nu hal-[lu-]u-wa-a-in i-ya-2i na-as-ta EZEN 
za-ah-zi 

na-an za-ha-an-d[u nu nam-m]a a-pu-u-un EZEN QA-DU 
GUD UDU NINDA KAS Sa-ra-a 

ti-ya-an-da-an i-ya-ad-du NINDA.SIG-ya-kan li-e wa-ak- 
Si-ya-nu-2 

ku-18-Sa-an-za-an-kan m[u-t]a-a-iz-21 nu EZEN §Sa-ra-a 
ti-ya-an-da-an 

U-UL i-ya-zi n[a-a]t a-pt-e-da-ni [m]e-t[k-]ki wa-a-til 
e-e5-du 

na-as-ta EZEN-[a]n ha-pu-us-du nu-za_ hal-lu-wa-ya-za 
me-tk-ki na-ah-ha-an-te-e§ e-es-tin 


13 


an-d[a-m |a-<[a p]a-ah-h[w]-u-e-na-as-[$]a ud-da-ni-t me- 
ik-kt na-ah-ha-an-te-e§ e-e§-tin 

na-as-ta [m]a-a-an [I-NA] E DINGIR-LIM EZEN nu 
IZI me-tk-ki pa-ah-ha-as-tin 

ma-ah-ha-an-[m]a MI-[a]n-za ki-i-Sa na-as-ta pa-ah-hur 
ku-it A-NA KI.NE 

a-as-2i na-at-[kan] u-e-da-an-da SIG;-in ki-es-ta-nu-ut-tin 

ma-a-an KA.NE-ma Sa-an-na-pi Sa-an-na-pi ku-it-kt ha-da- 
an-ma GIS-ru 

na-at ku-is ki[8-t]a-nu-zi na-as-ta ku-e-da-ni SA(G) E& 
DINGIR-LIM-8U 





36. The supplements are very uncertain. — D8: ta-me-da-[ni]. 
37. Gétze, Madd. 118: ka-ri-im-me <li-e> ku-is-ki. 

38. For the supplement, cf. 3. 43. 

39. Gotze, Madd. 118: za-ah-ha-an-da-[ru?]. 


Dill: ti-i-an-ta-a[n?]. 
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Furthermore, you priests, IM.ME-priests, mothers of god, 

temple officials, some [giver of a fe]stival(?) (might) get 
drunk in a temple or in another sacred building(?). 
If 

he gets drunk in the temple and causes a quarrel, and then 
injures the festival, 

let them injure him; let him later perform that festival set 
up with cattle, sheep, bread, (and) beer; 

let him not omit even the thin bread. 

Whoever avoids it (i.e. the festival) and does not perform 
the festival (fully) set up, 

let that be a great sin for him; 

thereafter let him repeat the festival. Now be very much 
afraid of a (drunken) quarrel. 


13 


And again in the matter of the fire in (the temple) be very 
much afraid. 

If hereafter there (is) a festival in the temple, guard the 
fire carefully. 

But when night comes, then whatever fire remains on the 
hearth, 

quench it well with water. 

But if (there is) any flame here and there in the ashes(?), 
and (also) dry wood, 

he who quenches it (and) besides the temple alone of his 
god in which the sin occurs will be destroyed, but 
Hattusas 





41. 
42. 


43. 
47. 





. A: [h]a-ma(?)-an-ma. 


A: ti-ya-an-ta-an.— D 13: ti-i-an-da-[an]. 
A: wa-hu(?)-ut-ki; but this must be an error for me-ik-ki. The 


duplicates have lost the word. 


B13: na-as-ta EZEN. 
The supplement does not quite fit the traces in the edition. — B 18: 


ki-is-ta-nu-ut-tin, 
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B3C3 
21 1 3.50. wa-as-tul ki-sa-ri [n]u E DINGIR-LIM-m[a] im-ma 1-an 
har-ak-zi URU [[q-at-tu-sa-as-ma 


22 2 51. LUGAL-wa-as a-ai-Su UL har-ak-zi nu wa-as-til ku-is 
i-ya-zi na-as QA-DU NUMUN-SU 

23 3 52. har-ak-zi-be ku-e-[S]a-at-kan ku-i-e-e§ im-ma SA(G) & 
DINGIR-LIM nw 1-a8-sa 

24 4 53. TI-nu-ma-as U-UL e-[e]s-2i QA-DU NUMUN-SU-at har- 
kan-zi-be 

25 5,6 54. nu-za pa-ah-hu-u-e-na-as ud-da-ni-i me-ik-ki-be mar-ri 


pa-ah-sa-nu-wa-an-te-e§ e-es-tin 


14 
26 7 55. an-da-ma-za su-ma-as k[u-i]l-e-es EN.MES.KAM 
DINGIR.MES-as hu-u-ma-an-da-a3 
27) «8 56. L©QA.SU.GAB.A LO SISBANSUR “°MU LONINDA. 
DU.DU “°TIN.NA nu-us-ma-ai DINGIR.MES-ai 
28 «8 57. ZI-ni me-na-ah-ha-an-da me-tk-ki na-ah-ha-an-te-es e-es-tin 


E3 

29 9 1 58. na-as-ta DINGIR.MES-as NINDA har-si DUSi8-pa-an-tu- 
uz-2t na-ah-sa-ra-at-ta-an 

30 10 2 59. me-ik-ki t-ya-an har-tin nu-us-ma-as-kdn pdar-Su-u-ra-as 
pi-e-da-an 

31 11 3 60. Sa-an-ha-an hur-nu-wa-an e-es-du na-as-ta SAH-as UR. 
TUG-as SSkat-ta-lu-uz-zi 

82 12 4 61. li-e Sar-ri-e8-kity-ta Su-ma-sa-za wa-ar-pa-an-te-e§ e-es-tin 

33 18 5 62. nu TUG.HI.A pér-ku-wa-ya t-e-e8-tin nam-ma-as-ma- 
as-kin 1i8-hi-e-ni-ui DUBBIN.MES-ya 

34 14 6 68. da-a-an e-es-du nu-us-ma-ai-kin DINGIR.MES-as ZI- 
an-za li-e Xha-an-ha-ni-ya-t 

35 15 % 64. ma-a-an U-NU-TE.MES IS-SI U-NU-TE.MES GIR, 
ku-e har-te-ni 

35 16 8 65. na-as-ta ma-a-an SAH-as UR.TUG-as ku-wa-pi-ik-ki an-da 
§a-a-li-ga 








50. Friedrich, Vert. 2.158: DINGIR-LIM-ma. 

51. A: LUGAL-aé. 

54. C5: ud-da-ni-i-ni.— A: pa-ah-ha-as-sa-nu-an-t[e-es]. 
C9: har-si-ya-as. 
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and the king’s estate will not be destroyed. He who commits 
the sin and his descendants 

will be destroyed. Of those who are in the temple 


not one is to live; with their descendants they will be 
destroyed. 


Now of your own accord be very careful in the matter of 
fire. 


14 
Now all you who (are) kitchen workers of the gods, 
cup-bearers, waiters, cooks, bakers, vintners, 
be very much afraid in the presence of the gods themselves. 


Hereafter for the ordinary bread and the libation bowl of 
the gods 


keep (your) fear well established. Let the place of the 
broken bread ( ?) 


be swept(?) and sprinkled(?) by you; and thereafter let 
no pig or dog 
open the door (i.e. come in). You (yourselves) be washed, 


and put on clean clothes. Furthermore, let your hair(?) 
and your finger nails 


be likewise(?). Let the (dis)pleasure of the gods not 
observe you. 


If you have any implements of wood or (any) implements 
of asphalt, 


and if then a pig (or) a dog ever causes uncleanness among 
(them), 





60. B30: na-an-ha-an. 

61. A: [&u]-ma-ta-za.—C12: [sar-ri]-es-kit,-ga-ri. 
62. E5: is-hi-ya-ni-us. — B33: DUBBIN.HI.A. 
64. B34: U-NU-TE.HI[A]. 


5. C16: [8a-a]-li-ik-[ 
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EN.HI.A.KAM-ma-at ar-ha U-UL pi-es-8e-ya-zi nu a-pa- 
a-as DINGIR.MES-as pa-ap-ra-an-da-za 

a-da-an-na pa-a-i a-pi-e-da-ni-ma DINGIR.MES-es za-ak- 
kar du-u-tr 

a-da-an-na a-ku-wa-an-na pi-an-21 ma-a-an-na-za SAL-i 
ku-is GAM-an Se-e8-2t 

nu-kaén ma-ah-ha-an DINGIR.MES-as Sa-ak-la-a-in a8-sa- 
nu-zt DINGIR-LIM-ni a-da-an-na 

a-ku-wa-an-na pa-a-i na-as IT-TI SAL-TI QA-TAM-MA 
pa-id-du 

nam-ma hu[r]-za-[ 
DUTU-us sa-ra-a 

nu-za [h]u-u-[d]a-a-[a]k wa-ar-[ap]-du na-as-kan lu-uk- 
kity-ti DINGIR.MES-a 

a-da-an-na-aS_ me-e-hu-u-ni hu-u-da-a-ak a-ru ma-a-an- 
ma-as kar-as-ta-ri-ma 

na-at-s wa-as-tul ma-a-an-ma-za IT-TI SAL-TI ku-i3 
$e-e8-20 

[nu-za-]kén MAH-RI-SU %°GAL-SU EGIR-an ta-ma- 
as-zi nu me-ma-u-be 

[ma-a-an] a-pa-a-as-ma me-mi-ya-u-an-zi U-UL ma-az- 
2a-A2Z-21 . 

nu “©q-ri-is-3i1 me-ma-a-t% nu-za wa-ar-ap-tus-be 

ma-a-an se-ik-kan-ti-it-ma ZI-it pa-ra-a da-a-i 

wa-ar-ap-2zi-ma-2za na-a-u-t na-as DINGIR.MES-ai NINDA 
har-& 

DUGi§-na-an-tu-uz-2t ma-ni-in-ku-wa-an §Sa-ak-nu-an-za §a- 
a-li-ga 

na-as-ma-an “Sq-ra-as-8i-18 Sa-ak-ki na-as-tak-kan vi-wa-tt-ta 

[ta]k-[k]u [$]a-an-na-a-t EGIR-zi-an-ma-at 1s-du-wa-a-ri 

[nu-us-ma-sa-a]t SAG.DU-as BAD-tar 2-us-sa-at ak- 
kan-d[u] 


-a|n-z[%] na-as-ta ku-tt-ma-an 





A: EN.KAM, U[L].—B: pi-es-8[i-y]a-zi. 

B 39: GIM-an, sa-ak-la-in. —E 12: GIM-an. — A: Sa-ak-la-in. 

A: ku-it-ma. 

E seems to have omitted the sentence beginning na-a3-kdn. — B 42: 


B8CS8E3 
36 17 9 3.66. 
37 18 10 67. 
380 sdlsts«é, 
39 = «12—Ss«. 
40 13 70. 
44 14 WL 
42 72. 
43 «15 «78. 
438 15 74. 
44 «1675. 
45 76. 
45 77. 
46 78. 
4% 79. 
48 80. 
48 81. 
49f. 82. 
83. 
66. 
69. 
71. 
72. 


l[u-w]k-kit,-ta. 
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3.66. and the kitchen worker does not throw it (i.e. the defiled 
vessel) away, but causes the gods to eat from an un- 
clean (vessel), 

67%. then the gods will give him dung and urine 

68. to eat and to drink. And if anyone sleeps with a woman — 

69. as he performs a rite of the gods (and) offers a god food 

70. (and) drink, just so (i.e. ritually clean) let him go to the 
woman. 

%1. Afterwards they [ ]. Then as soon as the sun 
(is) up, 

72. let him bathe; and in the morning, 

73. at the time when the gods eat, let him arrive promptly. 
But if he neglects (to do so), 

74. that is a sin for him. But if anyone sleeps with a woman, 

75. and his chief (stands) before him and keeps (him) back, 
let him tell (the truth) ; 

76. [if], however, he does not dare tell (his chief), 

77. let him tell his fellow (servant), and let him bathe anyway. 

78. But if he with malice aforethought postpones (the bath), 

79. and, (when) he has not yet bathed, he 

80. defiles the ordinary bread and the libation bowl of the gods 
(by being) unclean near (them) ; 

81. or if a fellow (servant) knows (about) him, and thereupon 
appears, 

82. in case (the fellow servant) conceals (it), and it neverthe- 
less becomes known at last; 

83. there (is) a capital penalty [for them]; let them both die. 

73. B42: a-da-an-na me-e-hu-[u-ni]. — B43: [ka]r-ta-ri-ma. 

76. A: UL.—B45: ma-za-zi. 

78. B46: [Se-ik-kdn-d]i-it-ma. 

80. B47: i&-pa-an-du-uz-[2i]. 


. For the supplement, cf. 2. 56 f. 
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4.1. 
2. 


3. 


4. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


E. H. Sturtevant 


15 
[ 
[n]u ma-a-[an k]u-it-ki e-es-2[1] na-a[t] 
NINDA.KUR,.RA [ ] 
[n]a-as-t[a ] ku-tt hu-u-el-pi Su-ma-a-as 


LO.MESAPIN.LAL DINGIR. MES- [as] 

pi-e ha[r-tje-[ni na-a]t hu-u-da-a-ak me-e-hu-u-na-a3 
me-e-hu-nt pi-[e] har-tin 

ku-it-ma-na-at [UKU-a]§ na-a-t-i e-iz-za-a-i na-at-kén 
DINGIR.MES-a[s] ZI-n[7] 

hu-u-da-a-ak ar-n[u-u]8-ki-it-tin na-at DINGIR.MES 
me-na-ah-ha-an-da I[1-e] 

us-kan-zi ma-a-an-[ma-a]t is-ta-an-ta-nu-us-kit,-te-nt 

nu-us-ma-sa-at wa-as-iu[l] nu-us-ma-as a-ri-an-2t nu-us- 
ma-a§ DINGIR.MES EN.MES-Y[A] 

ma-ah-ha-an ta-pa-ri-ya-an-2t nu-us-ma-as QA-TAM-MA 
i-en-2t 

IS-TU GUD-ya-as-ma-as 10 UDU-ya za-an-ki-la-an-2i 

nu DINGIR.MES ZI-an wa-ar-sa-nu-an-zi 


16 

an-da-ma ma-a-an hal-ki-in a-ni-ya-at-te-nt nu-us-ma-as 
ma-a-an LOSANGA : 

A-NA NUMUN a-ni-ya-u-an-zi UKU-an EGIR-an UL 
u-i-ya-2i_ §u-ma-a-s[a]-at 

a-ni-ya-u-wa-an-2i ma-ni-ya-ah-tin nu me-ik-kt a-ni-ya- 
at-te-ni 

A-NA L°SANGA-ma-at pi-ra-an te-pu me-ma-at-te-ni 
na-as-ma A.SA(G) DINGIR-LIM 

mi-ya-an-za A.SA(G) L°APIN.LAL-ma-kén an-da har- 
kan-za nu-za A.SA(G) DINGIR-LIM su-me-e-el 

hal-zi-ya-at-te-ni Su-me-el-ma-za A.SA(G) A.SA(G) 
DINGIR-LIM hal-zi-ya-at-te-ni 

na-as-ma hal-ki-us ku-wa-pi su-un-na-at-te-ni nu tak-Sa-an 
Sar-ra-an 

me-ma-at-te-nt ték-sa-an Sar-ra-an-ma-za-kdn an-da §a-an- 
na-at-te-nt 









3. The tablet records DINGIR.[ ]MES, but the intervening sign may 


have been an error, and possibly it was erased. 








4 
= 


18 


A- 


nt 


t- 


4, 


ao F © DO 


a 


8f. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
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15 
[ 
[ 
[ ] What first-fruits you farmers 


bring to the gods, bring them promptly at the right time. 


Before [a man] has eaten of them, bring them at once to 
the presence of the gods. 


Let the gods not keep looking for them. 
But if you do delay them, 


that is a sin for you. They will consult an oracle about 
you; and they will do to you just as the gods, my lords, 
direct. 


They will fine you (one) cow and ten sheep; 


and they will satisfy the will of the gods. 


16 


Now if you plant grain in (the fields of a god) and if 
the priest 


does not send you a man back to plant the seed, do you 
manage its planting, and (if) you plant much, 


but say before the priest (that) it (was) little; or (if) 
the god’s field 





(is) productive, and the field for (you) farmers is injured, 
and you call the god’s field yours, 


and call your field the god’s field ; 
or (if), when you store the grain you declare half, 


but make no mention of (the other) half, 








4. For the supplement, cf. 4. 37 f. 
5f. For the supplements, cf. 4. 39. 
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21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 





E. H. Sturtevant 


nu-us-ma-sa-an u-wa-at-te-nt EGIR-zi-an ar-ha Ssar-ra-at- 
te-nt : 

ap-< pi->zi-an-ma-as is-du-wa-a-ri na-an-kén UKU-8i im-ma 
ta-a-it-te-nt UL-an-kan 

DINGIR-LIM-n[1] ta-ya-at-te-ni nu-us-ma-sa-at wa-as-til 
Su-me-el-ma-as-kan 

hal-ki-us hu-u-ma-an-du-us ar-ha da-an-2z[i] na-as-kén 
DINGIR.MES-a 

K[ISLA]H.MES-as an-da is-hu-u-wa-an-zi 


17 


an-da-ma SA KIS[LAH] GUD.APIN.LAL.HI.A ku-i- 
e-e§ [KIN-t]e-ni nu ma-a-an GUD.A[PIN].LAL 

us-ni-ya-at-te-ni_ na-as-ma-an-za-an-kén k[u]-en-na-at-te- 
n[4] 

na-an ar-ha e-iz-za-at-te-ni Su-ma-as-ma-an-kan DINGIR. 
MES-as ta-a-is-t[e]-nt 

ma-ak-la-an-n[a]-az-wa-ra-as BA.TIL na-as-su-wa-za du- 
wa-ar-ni-es-ki-tt 

na-as-Su-wa-ra-as par-as-ta na-as-ma-wa-ra-an GUD.NITA 
GUL-ah-[t]a 

Su-ma-as-ma-an ar-ha_ e-iz-za-at-te-ni EGIR-zt-an-ma-a3 
18-du-wa-[a]-rt 

nu a-pu-u-un GUD Ss[a]r-ni-tk-te-ni-be ma-a-[an-m]a-as 
UL-ma 1s-du-wa-a-ri 

nu [s]a-a[n-n]a-[a]t-te-ni tak-ku pdr-ku-e[s-t]e-ni su- 
me-el PKAL-KU-NU 

tak-ku pa-ap-ri-[is-te-ni]-ma nu-us-ma-sa-at SAG.DU-as 
wa-as-til 

18 


an-da-ma-z[a §]u-ma-as ku-i-e-e[3] 1°-MESSfB.GUD 
DINGIR-LIM 1°.MES§{B.UDU DINGIR-LIM 

nu ma-a-an ha-as-sa-an-na-as m[e-e]-hu-u-ni DINGIR- 
LIM-ni ku-e-da-ni-ik-ki 

§a-ak-l[a]-a-is nu-us-si na-as-Su AMAR SILA MAS.TUR 
na-as-ma U2U§q-li-e-(m) eg 





21. 
22. 


The emendation belongs to Friedrich, Vert. 2. 158. 
Sommer, AU 88 fn. 1: DINGIR-LIM-ni(?). 














4.20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24, 


25. 


26. 
2%. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 


34, 
35. 


36. 
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and you come afterwards (and) divide it among yourselves, 


and it is nevertheless finally discovered — you (can) actually 
conceal it from a man; you (can)not 


conceal it from the god — that is a sin for you. 
And they will take away all your grain, and 
put it into the barns of the gods. 


17 


Now you who care for the plow oxen belonging to the 
granary on (the lands of the temples), if 


you sell a plow ox, or kill it 

and eat it, and (if) you conceal it from the gods, (saying) : 
“Tt died from thinness, or it had been smashing (things), 
or it ran away, or a bull gored it;” 

and you eat it up; and it nevertheless finally becomes known ; 
you will replace that ox. But if it does not become known, 


and you [con]ceal (it) —if you are acquitted, (it is due 
to) your protecting deity; 


if you are convicted, it is a capital sin for you. 


18 
You who are the god’s cow-herds (and) the gods’ shepherds, 
if there is a rite for any god at the time of bearing young, 


and you bring to him a calf, a lamb, a kid, or great 





24. The restoration is uncertain. 
32. The restoration of the second word is uncertain. 


34. For the restoration, cf. 3. 55. 
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1 838. 
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3 640. 
4 41. 
5 42. 
6 48. 
7 44. 
8 46. 
9 46. 
10 4%. 
10 3=48. 
11 49. 
12 50. 
13s. 
14 ‘82. 
15 58. 
16 (54. 
1655. 


E. H. Sturtevant 


ha-ag-g[a]-ra-te-(m)es pi-e har-te-ni na-at li-e 18-ta-an-ta- 
nu-us-kits-te-nt 


me-e-[hu]-u-na-sa-at me-e-hu-u-ni pi-e har-tin na-at-kan 
DINGIR.MES 

me-na-ah-ha-an-da li-e sa-kan-2zi ku-it-ma-an UKU-ai hu- 
u-el-pi 

na-a-u-i e-iz-za-az-2i na-at DINGIR.MES-as hu-u-da-a-ak 
u-da-at-tin 

na-as-ma ma-a-an DINGIR-LIM-ni ku-e-da-ni EZEN 
GUD e-eé-zi 

DUG ku-wa-pi sap-pi-es-kdn-zi na-an-kan li-e sa-ku-wa- 
an-ta-ri-ya-nu-ut-te-nt 

na-an-si i-ya-at-tin ma-a-an hu-u-el-pi DINGIR.MES-a3 
hu-u-da-a-ak UL 

ui-da-at-te-ni na-at su-ma-[as] hu-u-da-a-ak iz-za-at-te-ni 

na-as-ma-at A-NA MAH-RI-KU-NU up-pa-at-te-ni EGIR- 
zi-an-ma-at 

1s-du-wa-a-rt_ nu-us-ma-sa-at SAG.DU-as wa-as-tul ma-a- 
an-ma-at UL 

is-du-wa-a-ri na-at u-da-at-te-ni ku-e-da-ni me-e-hu-ni 

nu-us-ma-as-kén PA-NI DINGIR-LIM ki-is-sa-an an-da 
pt-e-da-at-te-nt 

ma-a-an-wa-za ki-t hu-u-el-pi an-zi-el ZI-ni hu-u-da-a-ak 

pi-ya-u-e-en na-as-ma-wa-ra-at A-NA MAH-RI-NI na- 
as-ma A-NA DAM.MES-NI . 

DUMU.MES-NI na-as-ma ta-me-e-da-nt UKU-S pi-ya- 
u-e-en 

DINGIR.MES-as-ma-wa-kén ZI-an za-am-mu-ra-a-u-e-en 
na-as-ta BI-IB-RU DINGIR-LIM 

ZI-as ar-ha e-ku-ut-te-ni nu-za ma-a-an par-ku-wa-e-es 

Su-me-el PKAL-KU-NU tdk-ku-za pa-ap-ra-an-te-es-ma 
na-as-ta QA-DU 

DAM.MES-KU-NU DUMU.MES-KU-NU har-ak-te-ni 





39. G2: IGI-an-da. 
40. G3: na-a-wi. 
43. G6: hu-e-el-pi-ma. 


. G10: pt-e-da-at-tin. 








4.37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


44. 
45. 
46. 


47. 
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hakarates, do not delay it; 

bring it at the right time; let the gods not 

look for it. Before a man 

eats (of the) first-fruits, bring them at once to the gods. 
Or, if there is a cow festival(?) for any god, 

when they clean the (milk-)pail, do not neglect it; 


prepare it for him (i.e. the god). If you do not bring the 
first-fruits to the gods promptly, 


and you first eat of them, 
or send them to your associates, and it nevertheless finally 


becomes known; that is a capital sin for you. But if it does 
not 


become known, at whatever time you bring them (i.e. the 
first-fruits) , 


you shall bring them before your god with these words: 


. “Tf we at first devoted these first-fruits to ourselves 


or gave them to our associates, or to our wives (and) 


. children, or to another man, 


(then) we have injured the gods themselves.” Thereupon 
you shall drain the cup(?) 


. of the god of life(?). And if you are innocent, 


(it) is (due to) your protecting deity, but if you are guilty, 
thereupon 


55. you will be destroyed with your wives (and) your children. 





49. G1l: hu-e-el-pi. 


50. <A: 


na-as-ma-wa-ra-as. 


51. G13: ta-a-me-ta-ni, 3u-me-e8-as-ma-wa-ra-kdn. 


- G15: pdr-ku-wa-e. 
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66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 


70. 
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74. 


75. 
76. 


77. 
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an-da-ma-as-ta ma-a-an kar-sa-at-tar ku-wa-pi kar-as-te-ni 

na-at DINGIR.MES-a A-NA EN.MES-KU-NU_ u-un- 
na-an-2t nu kar-sa-ad-da-as 

GAM-an -°SIB.GUD '°S{B.UDU-ya i-ya-an-ta-ru 

na-at-Sa-an ha-li-ya-az a-sa-u-na-az ma-ah-ha-an kar-sa-an 

na-at-kan DINGIR.MES-aS QA.TAM.MA an-da ar-nu- 
wa-an-du 

EGIR KAS-NI-ma-at-kan li-e wa-ah-nu-us-kdn-2zi ma-a- 
an-ma-kan SA(G) KAS-NI 

LOS{B.GUD na-as-ma “°S1B.UDU mar-ia-tar ku-is-ki 
1-ya-2t 

na-as-ta na-as-3u GUD.SE na-as-ma UDU.SE wa-ah-nu-zi 
nu-za-kan ha-ap-par 

§a-ra-a da-a-t na-as-ma-an-za-an-kan ku-en-zi na-an ar-ha 

a-da-an-zi pi-di-es-si-ma ma-ak-la-an-ta-an tar-na-an-zi 

na-at 18-du-wa-a-ri_ nu-us-ma-sa-at SAG.DU-as wa-as-til 

DINGIR.MES-as-kan ZI-a3 Sa-ne-iz-zi-in &zu-u-wa-an 
da-a-tr 

ma-a-an-ma-at UL-ma 1s-du-wa-a-ri na-at ku-e-da-ni me-e- 
hu-u-nt : 

a-ra-an-2i na-as-ta BI-IB-RU DINGIR-LIM ZI-TI S'ij- 
ta-na-na-az GAM 

da-an-du nu-za-kan an-da ki-1s-Sa-an pi-e-da-an-du 

ma-a-an-wa-kén DINGIR.MES-as Sa-ne-iz-zi-in &zu-u- 
wa-an KA+U-az 

pa-ra-a an-za-a-as hu-u-tt-ti-ya-u-en nu-wa-ra-an-na-sa-an 
an-zi-el 

ZI-ni_ pt-ya-u-e-en na-as-ma-wa-an-na-Sa-an us-8a-ni-ya- 
u-e-en 

na-as-ma-wa-ra-an-kédn wa-ah-nu-um-me-en nu-wa-an- 
na-as ha-ap-par da-a-u-e-en 

pi-di-es-si-ma-wa ma-ak-la-an-da-an tar-nu-u[m]-me-en 

nu-wa-an-na-as zi-ik DINGIR-LUM tu-el Zl-as &zu-u-wa 
e-ir 


QA-DU DAM.MES-NI DUMU.MES-NI pér-hi-es-ki 





57. G18: kdr-sa-ad(?)-da-nt. 
G25: 13-du-u-wa-hu. 


66. 
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72. 
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74. 
15. 
76f. then do thou, god, pursue us, with our wives (and) our 


59. 


60. 
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62. 
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. Again, if in (the temple properties) you ever castrate (? 


animals), 


and they bring them (i.e. the castrated animals) to the 
gods, your lords, 


. let the cow-herd or shepherd go with the castrated (? 


animals) ; 


and as it (has been) castrated(?) from the stable or the 
fold, 


just so let them bring it in to the gods; 

and let them not later, on the road, make an exchange. But 
if 

any cow-herd or shepherd does wrong on the road, 


and then exchanges a fat ox or a fat sheep, and makes a 
trade, 


or if he kills it and they eat it, 

and put in its place a thin animal, 

and it becomes known, that is a capital sin for them; 
they have taken the best meat(?) of the gods’ desire. 
But if it does not become known, whenever 


they arrive, let them take down from the stand(?) the cup 
of the god of life. 


Let them deliver (the animals) with these words: 


“Tf we have taken us the best meat(?) from the mouth of 
the gods, 


and have devoted it to ourselves, 

or have sold it, 

or have exchanged it and made a trade for ourselves 
and have put in its place a thin (animal), 


children, on account of the meat(?) of thy desire. 





67. A: ZlI-as-Sa-as; G26: ZI-ni. 
69. A: i§-ta-na-az. 
76. G34: zu-u-wa-as. 
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4.78. DUB 1.KAM SA LU.MES & DINGIR-LIM hu-u-ma- 
an-da-as 
79. SA EN.MES.KAM DINGIR.MES “°-MESAPIN LAL 
_ DINGIR.MES 
80. U SA 10.MESS{B.GUD DINGIR-LIM “°-MESS{fR.UDU 
DINGIR-LIM 
81. 13-hi-u-la-as QA-TI 





COMMENTARY 


14-16. The translation is taken in the main from Ehelolf, 
KIF 1. 150 f., where these lines and the similar passage, 3. 61-63, 
are discussed. 

18. -ma is a sentence connective of weak adversative connota- 
tion. It corresponds rather closely to Gk. 8¢, but English idiom 
often requires “ and” or no connective at all in the translation. 
Here the contrast between the bakers and the bake houses is clear, 
but that would not justify a translation by “ however.” Sommer, 
BoSt. 4. 4 fn., was inclined to insist upon “ aber ” in all passages, 

18f. For the translation, see Ehelolf, KIF 1. 146. 

20. KA-as is dat. pl. in partitive apposition with pi-di. 
Since askas is constantly used in the singular, some other word, 
functionally equivalent to Lat. “fores,” must be indicated here. 

21. The translation is taken from Sommer, AU 384. 

22f. The translation is taken from Ehelolf, K]F 1. 151. 

26. For the meaning of anta tamenkesketa, cf. Sommer, AU 
252. 

2%. IGI-wa-an-na-an-za I understand as sakwananz, part. of 
*sakwana-, which must be a derivative verb with suffix na (see 
my Hittite Gramm. 244f.) from sakwa(e)- “bring to rest, 
cause to stand still ” (see Gétze, Mursilig 202 f.). Our participle 
therefore should mean “ dilatory ” or the like. Of course the 
ideographic writing proves nothing for the etymology; cf. 
IMur-si. DINGIR-LIM-is = Mursilis, etc. The alternative is to 
read §i-wa-an-na-an-za and to compare Luwian stwariya-, on 
which see Sommer, AU 231.— Xha-an-ha-ni-ya-i: the transla- 
tion is an attempt to meet the requirements of the context here 
and in 3. 63. 

28. Zl-an<-za>-si-ma certainly stands for ZI-anz-3e-ma, but 
possibly the <-za> was omitted purposely. — Sommer, AU 385, 
finds a rhetorical question in the first half (?) of this line. 
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4.78. The first tablet of the duties of all the temple officials, 
79. of the kitchen workers of the gods, of the farmers of the 
gods, 
80. and of the cow-herds of the god, (and) the shepherds of the 
god, 
81. is finished. 





28-31. The translation is taken in large part from Korosec, 
Vert. 105. 

33. The translation is taken from Koro%ec, ibid. 

36-38. Korogec, Vert. 106, interprets all the main clauses as 
statements, thereby making this section inconsistent with the 
previous one and also with 1. 65f., 2.74 f., 3.52 f., 4.54f., and 
4.76f. Sommer, AU 385, points out the correct interpretation. 

40. hi-ya-ra-as: cf. heyus “ rain.” 

41. 1-Su-wa-as: cf. 1-8u-wa-an (Code 163. 24). 

44. LU.MES «-pa-ti-ya-as: cf. vi-pa-ti (KBo. 4.10.1. 30), 
and upzi “(the sun) rises.” See Forrer, Forsch. 1. 8. 

4%. sa-ra-a ti-ya-an-ta: the phrase EZEN Sa-ra-a ti-ya-an- 
da-an (3.41) evidently means “a festival (that has been) set 
up,” and, since this is done by means of meat, bread, beer, and 
wine, sara tai- must primarily refer to the “setting up” of 
these materials. Here we have the neut. pl. of the participle 
used substantively of the arrav of food and drink “set up” for 
the festival. I translate “collation.” The “setting up” of 
such a collation is described, for example, in KBo. 4. 9. 1. 11-19. 
Possibly the phrase Ssa-nt-t pi-di ti-an-zt (line 15) means “ they 
set in a high place,” being a mere variant of the sara tat- of our 
text. If so, the adj. sanas (or sanis) is to be connected with the 
particle -san “up, on, over,” on which see Gétze, AOr. 5. 30-37, 
especially 37 fn. 

49. ha-ap-pdr da-as-kity-te-nt: Friedrich, Vert. 1.92 and fn. 
5, suggests that the meaning “ Kaufpreis” may have to be as- 
sumed in the four passages in our text; but the meaning 
“business, trade ” seems to me preferable here, in 4. 63 f., and 
in 4.74. In 2.72 the context calls for a specialized meaning, 
“service (of the gods).” For the reading kits, see Gotze, Madd. 
60; HG. 44 fn. 23. Since eight other signs for kit have prior 
rights, it is necessary to use the index number 9. 
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50. Sa-ra-a ti-ya-an-da: see on 1. 47. 

53. e-iz-za-a-i agrees with its nearest subject, the collective 
SAG.GIM.IR.MES-KU-NU. 

56f. tak-Sa-an ... sar-ra-an: the translation is taken from 
Gotze, NBr. 21. 

57 f. GAM-an is to be construed with nu-us-ma-ai. 

62. GAL clearly corresponds to PUSi§-pa-an-du-uz-zi-az (1. 
65). It follows that Gétze, KIF 1. 201, was wrong in describing 
the spantuzi as “ein kleineres Gefiiss zum schépfen.” It is 
rather the “libation bowl” from which wine is dipped when 
the libation is actually to be made. 

64. tu-e-el DINGIR-LIM-az: the collocation of genitive with 
ablative is so extraordinary that one would suspect an error if 
we had not two witnesses at this point. Either case would be 
defensible if it stood alone. 

2. 1-11. The restoration and interpretation of this passage is 
very doubtful. Aside from the large amount of conjectural sup- 
plementation, the necessity to alter -SU-NU to -KU-NU three 
times in line 4 is a danger signal. Furthermore, I can cite no 
parallel for the syntax of pawas assumed in line 7. 

5. Sl8kat-ta-lu-uz-zi occurs as object of sara- “ divide, break,” 
not only here and in 2. 8, but also in 3.5 and 3.60. In all four 
places the meaning “open a door” yields a satisfactory sense. 
Friedrich, ZA 5.48 f., tentatively decided to translate the noun 
by “Tiir,” and the basic meaning of the verb suggests that 
kataluzi denotes a “double door” that is separated into two 
parts when opened. It is worth noting that Hittite sara- 
“break ” might well be translated by Gk. xaradvo. 

7f. na-as-kan ... Sar-ra-as-ki-tt-ta: i.e. “and he has access 
to the palace also.” 

17. i-u-[k]i: the restoration is certainly correct, and it pro- 
vides our first instance of an oblique case of this word. Since 
the reference is here to a yoke for oxen, there is no longer the 
least plausibility in Géotze’s (IF 42.372 f.) suggestion that 
Hittite ywkan may be an Indic loan-word; cf. Sommer, AU 164. 

18. There is no gap between lines 17 and 19 in B and C, and 
in A lines 17 and 18 are completely lost. It is barely possible 
that our line 17, short as it is, was written as two lines in A. 
More probably the scribe made a serious error in writing A 10 
or All, then erased what he had written, and left the line 
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blank. It is difficult to see what additional material A can have 
contained. 

23. zu-u-wa-an: the word occurs also 2. 27, 4.67, 71, 76. 
The context requires some such meaning as “food, morsel, 
meat.” My unfortunate remarks in Lang. 4.122, were based 
upon a random etymology of Sayce’s. —-KA+U-it: the paral- 
lelism of this passage with 4.71f., where we have KA+U-az, 
makes it quite certain that the instrumental here denotes the 
place from which. 

27%. Zl-as: literally “ of desire.” 

29 ff. For the translation, cf. Friedrich, AOr. 6. 369. 

39-42. The translation is mainly taken from Friedrich, Vert. 
2.92 fn. 2. 

42. na-at i-ya-an-be e-es-du: cf. 1.49: na-at GISHAR 1-ya- 
an-du “let them make it into a tablet,” i.e. “let them record 
it on a tablet.” 

52. Zl-az-za-ma = abl. + a “ also, even” + ma. 

531. SUM LUGAL-kén ku-e-da-ni GUL-Sa-an: otherwise 
Gotze, Madd. 121 fn. 2. 

54. GUL-sa-an: cf. Forrer, RHA 1.151 ff. (especially 152 
fn. 31, 153 fn. 32). 

58. EGIR-pa wa-ah-nu-mar: cf. 3.20: li-e-ya-as-kan t-e- 
th-ta-ri “ and let him not be pardoned.” 

61. [I]-NA ZE-E-NI stands for the Hittite dat. zene, but 
the use of the preposition shows that the scribe intended to write 
the phrase in Akkadian. 

62f. me-[e-h]u-na-[as] me-e-hu-u-ni “ at the proper time; ” 
cf. 4. 4, 38. 

65. nu-us-ma-as-za gi-e-nu-us-su-us e-ip-2zi: since the 3 sing. 
possessive pronoun is impossible here, we must apparently assume 
a mase. s-stem kenus- along side of neut. kenu- “knee.” The 
forms which Goétze, Mur. 214 f., assigns to masc. kenu- (namely 
dat. s. gi-nu-us-si, acc. pl. gi-nu-us-su-us) can as easily belong 
to such an s-stem, since there is no need to assume an enclitic 
pronoun. The gesture of embracing the knees in making an 
urgent request is mentioned repeatedly in Greek and Latin litera- 
ture from Homer and Plautus respectively down to the end of 
antiquity; see C. Sittl, Die Gebarden der Griechen und Romer, 
pp. 163 ff. In the Akkadian documents a defeated king some- 
times embraces the feet of his conqueror in token of submission, 
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but there seems to be nothing analogous to the gesture in our 
text. 

66. ku-Sa-a-ta: This word is familiar from the Code in the 
sense of “bride price.” Here it must rather mean “ payment 
for a bride, marriage.” Since the word shows final a both in 
nom. and in acc., it is safe to say that it is neut. pl. 

67. EGIR-pa ti-ya-at-tin: for the meaning, see Sommer, 
AU 186 fn. 

68. ku-it-ma-an ... ti-ya-ad-du: see Goétze, AOr. 5. 35. 

72. ha-ap-par: see on 1. 49. 

75f. The translation is taken from Sommer, AU 29 f. 

82. GAM pa-id-du: Gotze, AOr. 5. 21 and fn. 7, understands 
this to mean “let him go down again (to the temple after 
spending the day outside).” But in 3.2 sa-ra-a u-id-du surely 
means “ let him go up (to the temple) ; ” Gétze (loc. cit.) inter- 
prets it so, except that he inserts “ wieder.” In 2.8 also sara is 
apparently used of going up to the temple, and in 3.6 and 3. 30 
we have sara ses- of passing the night in the temple. On the 
other hand we read in 3.16: ku-in-ma I-NA E-SU GAM-an 
u-e-mi-an-zi “but whom they find down in his house.” Gdtze 
is misled by his theory that the omission of -kan before kata pai- 
or sara wet- adds to the meaning of the verbal phrase the idea 
“back to the starting place.” Gdétze’s material is in any case 
far from sufficient to establish this thesis, and it is contradicted 
rather than supported by our present passage. In 3.2, to be 
sure, the idea of a return is appropriate to the context, but I 
can find no reason for thinking that such an idea is expressed. 

83. SAL-as ut-tar: Friedrich, Vert. 2.156, translates “ eine 
Frauenaffire.” 

5f. For the translation, cf. Sommer, AU 228. 

6. ka-ra-as-ta-ri: the word occurs also below 3. 30, 73. 

Vf. 2-e<-hi>-e8-kat-tal-li-i8, ui-e-hi-es-kan-du: weheske- is of 

’ eourse the durative from weh- “ versari;” Gdtze’s translation, 
Madd. 107, (“ Nachtwichter, wachen ”) is therefore practically 
correct but etymologically misleading. 

9. ha-a-li LO-MES)q-li-ya-at-tal-lig: as Gotze, Madd. 107, saw, 
this passage, as well as 3. 23 f., implies a connection between the 
two similar words. No doubt a denominative verb must be 
assumed to connect them, but at present we do not know the 
precise meaning of that verb. My translation by “ precinct” 
and “ precinct men ” appears to suit the occurrences in this text, 
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but is far from certain. Quite possibly the words necessarily 
imply the idea of protection or defense, as Gotze thinks. 

11. U-as=teshas “sleep;” cf. 3.17%. 

20. See on 2. 58. 

24. pa-id-du: Since the word is parallel with tar-ni-es-ki-iz-zi 
and tar-ni-es-ki-id-du (3.23), we must interpret it from the 
same point of view; it must mean “come (hither)” rather 
than “go (hence).” The passage therefore lends support to 
my contention (Lang. 7. 1-13) that the prefix pe- means “ with, 
together,” or zero, and not “hence.” In many passages, to be 
sure, pat- “ go” is contrasted with we-, wa- “come,” but by no 
means in all. Gétze, AOr. 5.16 fn. 1, has now unfortunately 
gone over to Friedrich’s opinion; he apparently did not have my 
treatment in mind when he wrote the paragraph. 

25. The lack of a sentence connective at the beginning of the 
line is remarkable; is it justified by the repetition of the enclitic 
-pe from the preceding sentence ? 

26f. Otherwise Friedrich, Vert. 1. 72. 

27. URU Ha-at-tu-sa-an-za-kan za-am-mu-ra-u-wa-an-zi: else- 
where (e.g. 452 below) this verb means “injure.” Here, in a 
military context with -za ‘sibi,’ it seems to mean ‘sack.’ For 
reflexive -za, see Gotze-Pedersen, Mursilis Sprachlehnung 38-40, 
80 ff. Grammatically Ha-at-tu-sa-an is to be connected with 
ti-is-k1-iz-21. 

28. a-ra-ah-zé-na-as BAD-as: the context implies that the 
phrase refers to the city walls. — a-pu-u-us, i.e. those of the 
temple where the precinct man now is. 

28f. w%-wa-an-zi: Bechtel calls my attention to the fact that 
wa-, we- is normally a punctual verb, and that my translation 
implies the durative weske-. The translation of these two clauses 
is extremely dubious. 

30. ka-ra-as-ta-ri: see on 3.5f., 3.6. 

36-39. Gdtze, Madd. 117 f., notes that there is no room in 
the text for li-e or ma-a-an, but it is not therefore necessary to 
assume an error of the scribe; for paratactic conditions are fairly 
common. Adelaide Hahn supplies the following references: 
KBo. 2. 2.1.45 f., 2.25; Tarkasnalis 6.29 Fried.; Kupanta- 
KAL 10 D 24, 19 B18, 21D17f. Fried.; Alaksandus 15. 17, 17. 
56 ff. Fried.; Hukanas 17. 45 ff. Fried. 

36. The context requires that this line contain a word or a 
phrase designating some sort of worshipper, probably the person 
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for whom, and at whose expense, the festival is being celebrated. 
The remaining characters and traces of characters do not suggest 
to me anything intelligible; perhaps it would have been better 
not to attempt a restoration. 

40. wa-ak-si-ya-nu-zi: see on 1. 49. 

41. m[u-t]a-a-iz-zi: some such meaning as “avoid” is de- 
manded by the context. So also in KUB 9. 34. 4. 7-18: ma-ni- 
in-ku-wa-an-da-an MU-an mu-ta-id-du (8) DINGIR.MES-as 
kar-pi-in pa-an-ga-u-wa-as EME-an K1I.2 (9) DUMU.£.GAL 
EME-an mu-ta-id-du SA }©IM.ME EME-an KI.2 (10) SA 
LOSANGA-aS EME-an K1.2 SA SALAMA DINGIR-LIM EME- 
an KI.2 (11) ERIN.MES KARAS-a3 EME-an KI.2 SA 
DI-NIM EME-an KI.2 (12) tu-li-ya-ag EME-an KI.2 
LO.MESq_7j-j-3i-[ ]-as KI.2 (13) pa-an-ga-u-wa-as MAS. 
HI.A EME-an KI.2 ©©-MES[y-la-hi-ya-a§ (14) L0-MESha-pi-ri- 
ya-as KI.2 GEDIM-as TI-an-da-ag KI.2 (15) a-da-an-da-as 
a-ku-wa-an-da-ags EME-an KI.2 (16) [ -g ]a-ra-as-ta-as 
EME-an KI.2 (17) [ ]-i-in EME-an mu-ta-id-du hu-u- 
ma-an-da-as (18) [UKU-as EM]E-an KI.2. “Let him avoid 
an early death; let him avoid the anger of the gods (and) the 
talk of the populace; let him avoid the talk of a palace servant; 
let him avoid the talk of a seer (?);... of a priest; ... ofa 
mother of god; .. . of the soldiers of the standing army;... 
of the law-court;... of the assembly; let him avoid <the talk) 
of the... men; let him avoid the talk of all families; ... of 
the lulahi-men (and) of the merchants; ... of the dead (and) 
of the living; . . . of (one who is) offered food and drink;... 
of [ ]; let him avoid [ ] talk; let him avoid 
the talk of all [men].” I do not understand KUB 9. 4. 3. 29-33 ; 
but it is clear that mu-d-ta-iz-zi is there contrasted with ne-ya-ri 
“turns toward.” 

43. hal-lu-wa-ya-za: the ablative, instead of the dative (as 
in 1. 38, 2.31, 3.44, 54), suggests separation: “be afraid of 
and avoid.” 

44. For the translation, cf. Friedrich, Vert. 2. 156. 

48. §sa-an-na-pi Sa-an-na-pi: the meaning “ ashes” is sug- 
gested by the context. The repetition is presumably to indicate 
distribution. 

49-51. Friedrich, Vert. 2. 158, translates nearly so. Sommer, 
AU 88, continues the conditional sentence to nu in the middle 
of line 51. 
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55-63. Cf. 1. 14-20. 

59f. For the translation, see Ehelolf, KIF 1. 146 f. 

61-63. For the translation, see Ehelolf, KIF 1. 150. 

63. ha-an-ha-ni-ya-t: see on 1. 27. 

64-8. I follow Friedrich, AOr. 6. 358 f., in the main. 

68-70. For the translation, see Gétze, AOr. 5. 6. 

68. ma-a-an-na-za: no doubt Gétze, loc. cit., is correct in 
thinking that -za gives Se-es-zi a perfective meaning; but the 
distinction has no importance in English. 

72. lu-uk-kits-ti: for the value kit, of the sign kat, see on 
1.49. There seems to be no good reason for continuing to inter- 
pret the sign kat in luketi and luketa, in violation of the 
etymological requirement for the thematic vowel e. 

73. kar-as-ta-ri: for the meaning, see Sommer, AU 228. 
See on 3. 6. 

?76f. For the translation, cf. Sommer, AU 335. 

78. Se-tk-kan-ti-it-ma ZI-it: Sommer, AU 252, translates 
“mit bewustem Sinn.” 

80. §Sa-ak-nu-an-za: for the meaning, see Friedrich, AOr. 
6. 365-8. The word is an adjective with suffix wanz (see HG 
160) from sakar “ uncleanness,” whose genitive occurs in KUB 
10.60.1: LO.MES GSBANSUR Sa-ak-na-as (2) pdr-Su-u-ur 
LUGAL-1 tt-an-z1 “the men of the table of uncleanness set 
broken bread for the king.” The accusative sa-ak-kar occurs in 
the introductory paragraph of an apotropaic ritual (KUB 17. 28. 
1.6). The first few signs of each line are lost, and I cannot 
supply them satisfactorily. It is clear, however, that sakar 
denotes a substance or an object to be used in the ritual, and it 
may be significant that pigs are mentioned in the preceding line 
and again in the following line. 

81. -wa-it-ta: perhaps the word is here used rather in a 
middle sense; if so the line should be translated: “ or if a fellow 
(servant) knows him and then sees.” 

5f. Translated in part by Sommer, AU 30f. 

6f. me-na-ah-ha-an-da . . . us-kdn-z: in view of the pre- 
ceding and following sentences this clause also must amount to 
an injunction against delay in making the offering. Hence we 
must assume a special meaning for the compound verb. Cf. 
menahanta sak- (4. 39). 

8-11. Translated by Goétze, KIF 1.190 fn. 2, and by Fried- 
rich, Vert. 2. 90. 
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12 ff. For antya- “ plant,” cf. Hatt. 2.15 f. 

16 ff. For the interpretation, cf. Sommer, AU 25. 

18-21. Otherwise Friedrich, Vert. 2. 158. 

21f. Otherwise Sommer, AU 88; he disagrees with Fried- 
rich as to line 21. — ta-a-it-te-ni, ta-ya-at-te-ni: read tayeteni. 

27%. ta-a-ts-te-ni: by haplology from “*taistaiteni : taistai- 
‘ conceal.’ 

33f. Cf. 4. 53-55. 

36 f£. U2U§q-li-e-(m)es ha-ag-g[a]-ra-te-(m)es: the context 
suggests the meaning “fully developed embryo.” Possibly the 
noun is to be connected with karates (KUB 7.1 passim), which 
denotes either a kind of food that causes illness or the undigested 
contents of the stomach. If the latter meaning is correct, the 
word might also apply to an embryo. However, I cannot suggest 
a meaning for the prefix ha-, on which see HG 46. 

39. me-na-ah-ha-an-da .. . Sa-kdn zt: see on 46f. The 
parallelism of sakanzi here with uskanzi there is a trace of the 
original meaning of sak- ‘know’: Goth. satan “ see.” 

41. But I do not know another reference to a cow festival. 
Can the line mean, “or, if a cow is assigned to a god for a 
festival ” ? 

45. Cf. 4.50. 

47 f. wu-da-at-te-ni, [p]i-e-d[a-a]t-te-ni: I defy anyone to 
find the meanings “hither” and “hence” respectively in the 
verbs in this passage. Cf. on 4. 24. 

52. For the translation, cf. Friedrich, Vert. 1. 72. 

52f. BI-IB-RU .. . e-ku-ut-te-ni: apparently these words 
refer to an ordeal. Cf. 4.68-77.— DINGIR-LIM ZI-as: the 
equivalent phrase DINGIR-LIM ZI-TI (4. 69) implies Akkadian 
NAPISTI; hence the translation suggested. 

54f. The translation is taken from Sommer, AU 25. 

56. kar-sa-at-tar ... kar-as-te-ni: the meaning “ castrate ” 
is supported by the reference to fat animals in line 63. 

5%. kar-sa-ad-da-as: it is impossible to say whether this is 
from a consonant stem (nom. sing. karsaz) or an a-stem (nom. 
sing. karsatas). The existence of karsaz as an abstract noun 
and the currency of the type in the abstract use may dispose one 
to prefer the second alternative. Presumably the word is dat. pl. 

67. Azu-u-wa-an: see on 2. 23. 

%6f. The translation is taken from Friedrich, Vert. 1. 164 f. 
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THE VALUE of duplicates, no matter how fragmentary their con- 
dition, for further progress in the field of Sumerology cannot be 
overestimated, and that not solely for the more or less obvious 
reason that they make possible the restoration of broken or miss- 
ing passages. For the variants which duplicates frequently furnish, 
when evaluated properly in the light of the principles governing 
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the various systems of Sumerian orthography and phonetics, are of 
prime importance for unravelling the meaning of any given passage. 
When for example, a verbal root is written with the sign DU in 
one text, the number of readings and meanings possible is so large 
that the selection of the correct one presents serious difficulties. If, 
however, a duplicate text writes the same verbal root with the sign 
KA, all the readings except du are at once eliminated; further- 
more, since the sign KA is the historical writing for the verbal 
root dug “to speak,” the variant furnishes a valuable clue for 
the meaning. Assuming that the verbal root dug “to speak” 
suits the meaning, the more or less indiscriminate use of the signs 
KA and DU to represent it, becomes intelligible only in the light 
of the following phonetic and orthographic principles: 


1. The final g of the root dug was not pronounced unless fol- 
lowed by a grammatical element beginning with a vowel; the actual 
sound heard, therefore, was du. 2. To represent this sound du 
orthographically, the scribe who wrote the sign KA used the his- 
torical writing; the one who used the sign DU, wrote phonetically. 

The preceding illustration was chosen for its relative simplicity. 
A more complex example is the following: The verbal form in a 
passage of a Gilgamesh text (Gadd, RA XXX 128, line 1) reads: 
nu-mu-un-da-DAR. The root of the verb seems to be repre- 
sented by the sign DAR, while the preceding sign DA seems to be 
the infix da. The use of the latter in this instance, is inexplicable 
and meaningless, for there is no substantive or substantive com- 
plex to which it might refer. The solution to the difficulty is 
furnished, however, by the duplicate (SEM 22 obv. 2) where the 
verbal form is written: la-ba-DAR-DAR. A comparison of the 
two verbal forms will show that: 

1. In both forms, the reduplicated verbal root was intended by 
the scribe; in the first text, this root is represented by the signs 
DA-DAR;; in the second, by the signs DAR-DAR. 2. The root 
of the verb is dar; the final r, however, was not pronounced (un- 
less followed by a grammatical element beginning with a vowel). 
The actual pronunciation of the reduplicated verbal root, therefore, 
was da-da (notdar-dar). 3. The sign DAR, as can be seen 
from the fact that the sign DA could be substituted for it, also had 
the value da, despite the present lack of syllabary proof. 4. The 
scribe who used the signs DAR-DAR to reproduce the sounds 
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da-da wrote according to the historical orthography; the scribe 
who wrote the signs DA-DAR to reproduce the sounds d a - d a, was 
writing in part phonetically. And it is not unlikely, that a still 
undiscovered duplicate will attest the phonetic orthography alone 
(DA-DA). 

There is, however, another consideration which makes the in- 
telligent use of duplicate material invaluable for Sumerology; one 


_ that applies especially to the Sumerian literary and religious texts 


from the Isin, Larsa and Hammurabi dynasties. For frequently 
the writing on the tablets dating from this period is so crowded 
that unless they are in excellent condition, the reading of the signs 
is no easy matter. This is doubly true of those passages—and they 
are only too frequent—where the meaning is uncertain, or where 
the surface has become worn or scratched or broken. What with 
the possibility of a subjective bias on the part of the copyist, not 
to mention human imperfection in general, it is not surprising to 
find in numerous copies of these texts a frequent confusion of 
such closely resembling signs as KI, DI and DUL; KUG and E; 
BA and MA; BI and GA; SAG and NE, etc. It is, however, 
startling to find that signs which have relatively little in common 
have been confounded, e.g., TU for LAM; UNU for BARAG; 
DA for RA, etc. While it is true that the more scientific and fruit- 
ful method of attacking this problem would be to collate the sus- 
pected copies, the proper exploitation of existing duplicate material 
often affords a satisfactory means for determining the correct 
reading. 

It must be stressed, however, once again that except for the 
simpler and more obvious instances a surface comparison of the 
duplicates will be of little benefit. An excellent illustration is 
furnished by PBS X 4, No. 1, obv.i 9. As the copy stands, it reads: 
uki-sa(g)-gi(g) GO(!) SA(!)-hi-a udu-gi(m) bi-ib- 
SU(!)-a. Of the signs placed in caps and followed by exclama- 
tion marks, the GU is, to judge from the copy, quite certain; the 
sign SA seems doubtful; as for the sign SU, a note (PBS X 4, 
p. 249, n. 2) states that the sign is obliterated but the traces 
resemble the sign SU. The reading and translation of the line 
remained unintelligible until its duplicate CSRT 40 obv. 7 has 
been compared. For the duplicate reads as follows: uki-sa (g) - 
gi(g)-giSa(m)-hi-a udu-gi(m) bi-ib-kt-a, “the black- 
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headed people who ate (all kinds of) herbs like sheep” (the 
sign gi represents the combination of the final consonant g of the 
root gig with the subject element 1). What had happened in the 
PBS X 4 copy, therefore, is this: the sign GI was misread as GU; 
the sign U was read as a more or less dubious SA} finally, the 
traces of the sign KU were made to resemble the sign SU. What 
is most remarkable, is, that Witzel, who made use of both texts in 
his attempted transliteration and translation (Ketlinschriftliche 
Studien, Heft 7, p. 20 ff.) failed to notice that one of the duplicates 
contains several misread signs; he therefore read, without ques- 
tioning any of the signs, even those of which the copyist himself 
was uncertain, as follows: uku-sag-gi(g) gu-sa Sar-a 
(sic!) udu-gim ne(sic!)-ib-su-a and forced a transla- 
tion from the false readings. 

Despite the fact that the use of duplicate material is absolutely 
essential and basic to any scientific attempt of interpreting the 
Sumerian texts, the act of recognizing that two or more texts, 
especially when these are more or less fragmentary, are in reality 
copies of the same identical composition, presents so many diffi- 
culties that not only have duplicates appearing in different publica- 
tions frequently been overlooked, but those published in the very 
same volume have remained at times unrecognized by the copyist. 
In TRS II, for example, the copyist failed to note the fact that 
No. 44 and 98 are duplicates, or that No. 52 is a duplicate of 
Nos. 54 and 94, or that No. 67 is a duplicate of Nos. 48, 65, and 91. 
Indeed, the last named duplicate remained unnoticed in Falken- 
stein’s excellent and detailed review of TRS I and II (OLZ 1933, 
pp. 299 ff.). The primary cause for this failure is, no doubt, the 
fact that the texts overlap so little (or not at all) that only the 
appearance of an additional duplicate containing at least part of the 
other texts and thus indicating their relative position within the 
composition, will clarify the situation. But even where the texts of 
two or more fragments do overlap considerably, the copyist may fail 
to note the relationship between them because of the uncertainty in 
regard to their meaning. Not infrequently, the misreading of a sign 
in one of the duplicates or failure to recognize a phonetic variant to 
the expected historical writing of a sign will divert the reader’s 
attention from the fact that he has before him two copies of an 
identical composition. 
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Realizing these difficulties, Dr. Chiera devoted much of his 
Sumerological activity to the tedious task of cataloguing all the 
words and word complexes found in the Sumerian literary and 
religious texts of the period covered by the Isin, Larsa and Hammu- 
rabi dynasties. The introductory material to CSRT and his 
articles in the AJSL 39 and 40 represent to some extent the results 
of his work in this field. Its full value is realized in the two 
volumes of Sumerian texts, SEM and STVC, published posthu- 
mously by the Oriental Institute, where a complete list of duplica- 
tions which is given in the introduction, will enable Sumerologists 
to make use of material whose importance for the restoration of the 
texts is inestimable, but which might otherwise have been neglected 
because of its fragmentary and seemingly unrelated character. 

To the present writer was assigned the duty of writing the 
introductory comment to the two publications just mentioned, as 
well as that of verifying and arranging the list of duplicates. While 
so engaged, he came upon a group of Dr. Chiera’s notes, concern- 
ing the duplicate material to TRS I and II, which the latter had 
gathered in preparation for the publication of SEM and STVC. 
With the permission of Mrs. Chiera, to whose kindness Sumerology 
will feel greatly indebted, these notes were arranged and verified 
and with but few minor alterations and additions, and the necessary 
introductory comment, are here published. 


TRS I 4. Litany to the Goddess Sadarnunna(?). 


Lines 1-5 of the reverse of this text duplicates VAS II 103, col. 
ii 1 ff. The description of the contents of the latter (ibid., p v) 
may therefore prove to be erroneous. 


TRS I 9 (Pl. XIX-XXIV): Ishme-Dagan Liturgy. 


With the help of PBS X 4, No. 2 and PBS X 2, No. 9, which 
duplicate and help to restore the first four columns of this text, 
a fairly complete reconstruction of this Ishme-Dagan liturgical 
composition is made possible. Beginning with prayers to the in- 
dividual deities that they may grant him those qualities and 
powers which lie in their particular domain Ishme-Dagan con- 
tinues a self-laudatory hymn, detailing his virtues and accomplish- 
ments, and winds up with a prayer to Enlil. It is more than 
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doubtful whether the end of TRS I, No. 9 corresponds to the end 
of the composition ; the indications are that it is an extract from 
a longer liturgy; the double line at the end is not conclusive, since 
the last line of PBS X 4, No. 2 which also has a double line at 
the end of the tablet, corresponds to TRS I 9, rev iii 44 which is 
followed by line 45 without any artificial separation. The complete 
list of duplications follows: 


TRS I 9, obv. i 5-22 =PBS X 4, No. 2, obv. i 1-18. 
i 23-end = PBS X 2, No. 9, obv. i 1-18. 
ii 8-24 =PBS X 4, No. 2, obv. ii 1-end. 
ii 3l-end — PBS X 2, No. 9, obv. ii 9-20. 
iii 1-30 = PBS X 2, No. 9, obv. ii 24-rev. iii end. 
iii 36-end — PBS X 4, No. 2, rev. iii 1-10. 
rev, iv 1-4 = PBS X 4, No. 2, rev. iii 12-end. 
5-32 = PBS X 2, No. 9, rev. iv 1-end. 
40-44 —PBS X 4, No. 2, rev. iv 1-end. 


TRS I 14: Hymn to Shulgi. 


The only duplications to this text are STVC, No. 53 and PBS 
X 2, No. 7; thus: 


TRS I 14, rev. vi 5 ff. —STVC 53, rev. 1 ff. 
obv.i 1-22 —PBS X 2, No. 7, obv. 1-22. 
ii 1-14 = PBS X 2, No. 7, rev. 1-end. 


TRS I 20: Hymn to Ninkasi. 


A duplicate of this hymn, containing numerous variants and 
differing to some extent in its technical structure, has been pub- 
lished by Zimmern, VS II 156. The duplications are: 


TRS I 20, obv. 6-27 = VS II 156, obv. 1-26. 
33-37 — VS II 156, rev. 9-13. 
rev. 38-47 = VS II 156, rev. 14-end. 


TRS I 21: Hymn to Sin. 


This text duplicates and almost completely restores that part of 
CSRT 9 which is designated as the bal-bal-"zuen-na-kam 
and which is preceded by a much shorter hymn designated as b a1 - 
bal-e-"ninni-kam. The duplications are: 
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TRS I 21, obv. 1-31 — CSRT 9, obv. 22-rev. 52. 
rev. 32-52 = ibid., rev. 53-73. 

53-55 = ibid., 74-76 (upper edge). 

55-60 = ibid., 77-81 (lower edge). 


TRS I 24: Epic of Lugalbanda. 


A large and important group of texts which contain material 
belonging to this epic is published in SEM, Nos. 1-12, where a 
complete list of duplicates thus far published is given. The text 
contained in the obverse of TRS I 24 is part of the material which 
helps to reconstruct the gap between col i and col. ii of the six- 
columned tablet SEM 1; the reverse of the former corresponds in 
part to the first part of second column of the latter. The detailed 
duplications are: 


TRS I 24, obv. 1-7 —CSRT 35, obv. i 2-8. 
12-end = SEM 5, obv. i 2-end. 
rev. 4-end = SEM 1, obv. ii 1-11. 


TRS I 36: An “ Enki” Creation Myth. 
With the help of the two new duplicates, SEM 79 and 80, this 


text which may be an extract from the larger but very poorly pre- 
served text PBS X 2, No. 1, is almost completely restored. The 
duplications are: 


TRS I 36, obv. 1-23 — SEM 80, obv. 1-end. 
2-25 = SEM 79, obv. 1-end. 
rev. 1-47 — PBS X 2, No. 1, rev. ii 1-end. 
32-39 = CSRT 44, rev. i 2-end. 
45 ff. — SEM 79, rev. 1 ff. 


TRS II 40: Lamentation Over the City of Ur. 


The material furnished by STVC 17-24, all duplicates of TRS 
II 40, and by those duplicates which have appeared in the earlier 
publications, provides the means for a well-nigh perfect reconstruc- 
tion of this long Ur lament which consists of 11 sections. In 
detail, the duplications are: 


TRS II 40, obv. i 10-27 = CSRT 45, obv. i 1-end. 
16-49 = STVC 17, obv.i1ff. 
5 
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TRS II 40, obv. i 24 ff. = PBS XIII 20, obv. i 1-end. 

66-ii 94 = STVC 17, obv. ii 1 ff. 
71-84 = STVC 21, obv. 1 ff. 

i 95-102 = STVC 18, obv. i 1 ff. 
97-149 = PBS X 4, No. 11, obv. iii 1-end, 
102-135 = PBS XIII 20, rev. iii 1-end. 
105-122 = STVC 21, rev. 1 ff. 
108-133 = STVC 19, obv. iii 1 ff. 
122-145 = STVC 17, obv. iii 1 ff. 
150-iii 197 = PBS X 4, No. 11, obv. iv-end. 
152-159 = STVC 18, obv. ii 1 ff. 
156-160 = STVC 22, obv. i 1 fff. 
157-191 = PBS XIII 20, rev. iv 1-end. 
166-173 = STVC 20, obv. i 1 ff. 
168-obv. iii 179 = STVC 19, obv. iv 1 ff. 

i 194-207 = STVC 23, obv. ii 1 ff. 
198-248 = PBS X 4, No. 11, obv. v 1-end. 
204-207 = STVC 22, obv. ii 1 ff. 
208-216 = PBS X 2, No. 10, obv. 1-end. 
211-217 = STVC 20, obv. ii 1 ff. 
221-229 = STVC 19, obv. v 1 ff. 
238-249 = STVC 23, obv. iii 1 ff. 
253-254 — PBS X 2, No. 10, rev. 1-end. 
254-rev. 1272 = STVC 24, obv. 1 ff. 
255-rev. 1 284 —= PBS X 4, No. 11, rev. i 1-end. 
261 ff. = BBI 6, obv. i 1 fi. 
269-279 = STVC 23, rev. iv 1 ff. 
275-284 = STVC 19, rev. vi 1 ff. 
283-299 = STVC 24, rev. 1 ff. 
295-299 = STVC 22, rev. ii 1 fi. 
297-322 = PBS X 4, No. 11, rev. ii 1-end. 
300-334 = BBI 6, obv. ii 1-end. 
304-310 = STVC 23, rev. v 1 fff. 
312-322 = STVC 19, rev. vii 1 ff. 
324-rev. 11 352 = ST VC 17, rev. iv 1 ff. 
331-334 = STVC 22, rev. iii 1 ff. 
335-rev. ii 367 — BBI, 6 rev. iii 1-end. 
336-rev. 11 360(?) — PBS X 4, No. 11, rev. iii 

1-end. 
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rev. ii 348 ff. = STVC 19, rev. viii 1 ff. 
362-391 = STVC 17, rev. v 1-end. 
406-rev. iii 432 — STVC 17, rev. vi 1-end. 
433-436 =  CSRT 45, rev. 1-end. 


TRS II 44 and 98: Shulgi Hymn. 


Reconstruction of the entire text of this hymn is now possible: 


TRS II 44, obv. i 1-1i 32 =OECT I, Pl. 40 1-end. 
1-29 = BE XXXI 5 (obverse and reverse). 
5-27 = PBS 1 1, No. 7, obv. i 5-27. 

ii 33-60 = OECT I, Pl. 41 1-end. 

33-45. = VS X 208 ii 1-end. 
33-52 = PBS [ 1, No. 7, obv. ii 30-57. 
57 ff. = STVC 56, obv. 1 ff. 
62-80 = PBS X 1, No. 7, rev. iii 68-87. 
71-90 = TRS IT 98 (obverse and reverse). 
87-11 103 = PBS [ 1, No. 7, rev. iv 90-end. 
88-ii 103 = OECT I, Pl. 39 (lower half) 1-end. 


TRS II 45 and 47: E-dub-ba Literature. 


Both these texts contain material belonging to the Sumerian 
“wisdom ” literature (cf. SEM 59-71) ; their duplicates follow: 


TRS II 45, obv. 1 ff. = SEM 71, obv. ii 6 ff. 
16-rev. 43 = PBS I 2, No. 103 (obverse and reverse). 
25-rev. 33 = SEM 64, obv. ii 1-end. 

TRS II 47, obv. 9 ff. = SEM 71, rev. iv 1 ff. 


TRS II 48, 65, 67, and 91: Lzbit-Ishtar Hymn. 


Four additional duplicates of this self-laudatory hymn placed in 
the mouth of Libit-Ishtar, have thus far appeared: STVC 76, 77; 
PBS XIII 21 and FSK 1. Together with the four TRS texts 
(the introductory notation to TRS 67, ibid., p. 7% is not correct), 
an almost perfect reconstruction is possible. In detail, the duplica- 
tions are: 


TRS IT 48, obv. i 1-31 = TRS 65 (obverse and reverse). 
32-obv. ii 67 = TRS II 67 (obverse and reverse). 
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TRS IT 48, obv. ii 37-44 =STVC 76, obv. 1 ff. 
40 ff. = STVC 77, rev. 1 ff. 
42-57 = TRS II 91, obv. 1-end. 
6%-rev. 1 75 — TRS IT 91, rev. 1-end. 
65-rev. i 78 = PBS XIII 21 1-end. 
78-end = FSK 1 (obverse and reverse). 


TRS 50: Shulgi Hymn. 


In addition to CSRT 22, STVC 52 helps to restore the text of 
this hymn; the duplications are: 


TRS II 50, obv. 1-12 = CSRT 22 8-end 
1-14 —STVC 82, rev. i 15 ff. 
27-34 = STVC 82, rev. ii 1-8. 

rev. 35-60 = STVC 52 9-35. 


TRS 51: Hymn to Ninn. 


This text represents an extract from a long hymn to Ninni pub- 
lished in PBS X 4, Nos. 3, 4 and 10. Fragmentary duplicates 
have now appeared in SEM 102, 104 and 105. The TRS text is 
of special importance; part of its reverse (ll. 31-45) fills the gap 
due to a break in the original of PBS X 4, No. 3. In detail the 
duplications are: 


TRS II 51, obv. 1-rev.-30 = PBS X 4, No. 3, obv. ii 7-end. 
1-10 = SEM 102A, rev. 1-end. 
trey. 46-end —=PBS X 4, No. 3, rev.i 1-5. 


TRS ITI 52, 54, and 94: The Myth of Enki and his Temple 
at Eridu. 


OECT Pl. 1-4 furnishes a well-nigh perfect text for this myth; 
for an outline and discussion of its duplicates, cf. Langdon, AJSL 
39, 161 ff.; Chiera, AJSL 40, 260-2; and the introductory com- 
ment to SEM 81-85 which gives the detailed list of duplicates for 
the latter. TRS II 94 and TRS II 54 supplement each other; 
together they give the entire content of the myth as found on 
OECT I Pl. i-4; thus: 


TRS ITI 94 (obverse and reverse) — OECT I, Pl. 1, line 1-Pl. 3, 
lines 15 (and all duplicates). 
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TRS II 54 (obverse and reverse) = OECT I, Pl. 3, line 17-Pl. 4, 
line 29 (and all duplicates). 
The only line omitted in the TRS texts is OKCT I, Pl. 3, 1. 16. 


TRS II 52 is but a brief extract; its obverse and reverse duplicate 
OECT I, Pl. 2, line 7-Pl. 3, 1. 16 (and all duplicates). 


TRS II 53. 


It is difficult to classify this text. The character of the extant 
portions (they treat of stones, trees, plants and reeds; Anu and 
“MAH are mentioned; Shulgi appears in several instances) is not 
quite clear. Moreover as the duplicates PBS XIII 42 shows, both 
texts are extracts from a longer composition; for the PBS text 
begins with line 38 of the TRS text and continues with 18 
additional lines. 


TRS II 55: Hymn to a Temple at Kesh. 


The obverse and reverse of this text duplicate the first section of 
the David Prism published by Langdon, OECT I, Pl. 42-45; the 
last line of the reverse (colophon excluded) furnishes the catch 
line for the following section (— OECT PI. 42, line 22). For the 
various duplicates to the David Prism, cf. Langdon, OECT I, 
p. 48 ff.; Chiera, CSRT p. 24ff.; AJSL 40, p. 263 ff.; and the 
introductory comment to SEM 108-109. 


TRS IT 62. 


Despite the numerous variants, this text probably duplicates 
part of the so-called “ Epic of Paradise,’ PBS X I, No. 1; cf. 
especially 1. 2 ff. with obv. iii 4 ff. of the latter. 


TRS 64 and 66: Historical(?) Tezts. 


Both these texts are abstracts from a longer composition; the 
reverse of No. 66 contains the reverse of No. 64 from line 35 to 
the end, and then continues with additional material. Fragmentary 
duplicates to this text have now appeared, STVC 100 and 101; the 
duplications are: 


TRS II 64, rev. 33-39 =STVC 100, obv. 1 ff. 
TRS II 66, rev. 1-5 =STVC 100, obv. 5 ff. 
29-36 = STVC 101, obv. (?) 1ff. 
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As far as the extant material goes, the composition treats of the 
spelndor of Agade during the reigns of Sargon and Naram Sin. 


TRS 71: Enki Myth(?). 


This text is a duplicate of PBS X 4, No. 14, which is in turn 
a text republished from PBS I 1, No. 4 (with the addition of 8 
lines, the last 4 of the second column of the obverse and the first 
4 of the first column of the reverse). Because of the fragmentary 
nature of portions of the two texts, the duplications are not always 
certain : 


TRS 71, obv.i 18 ff. = PBS X 4, No. 14, obv. i1ff. (probable; 
the last line of PBS X 4, No. 14, 
obv. i would then correspond approxi- 
mately to the first line of TRS 71 
obv. il). 

ii 63 ff. = PBS X 4, No. 14, obv. ii 1 ff. (probable). 
rev. i 83-84 = PBS X 4, No. 14, rev. i 1-2. 
ii 117 ff. — PBS X 4, No. 14, rev. ii 1-end. 


TRS II 72 and 92: The Epic of Ninurta: Lugal-e 


ud me-lam-bi nir-gal. 


Despite the numerous duplicates, the portion of this epic devoted 
to the gi8al of Enlil remained fragmentary, and only a partial 
reconstruction was possible. With the appearance of TRS II 72, 
however, the position of all the other duplicates became at once 
recognizable, and a well-nigh perfect restoration of the entire text 
is at hand. TRS II 92 (obverse and reverse) duplicates TRS II 
72, rev. i 90-end; the complete list of duplicates to the latter is 
as follows: 


TRS II 72, obv. i 1-30 = PBS X 2, No. 16, obv. i 1-end. 
1-18 = CSRT 19, obv. i 1-end. 
1-13 = SEM 33, obv. i 1-end. 
2-31 = SEM 34, ob. i 1-end. 
3-30 = VS X 207, obv. i 1-end. 
9-16 = PBS X 2, No. 23, obv. i 1-end. 
21-41 = BE XXXT 10, obv. (obverse and 

Teverse ). 
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TRS II 72, obv. 130-35 = SEM 33, obv. ii 1-end. 
31-obv. ii 50 = PBS X 2, No. 16, obv. ii 1-end. 
31-42 = VS X 207, obv. ii 1-end. 
32-obv. ii 48 = SEM 37, obv. 1-end. 
34-obv. ii 50 = CSRT 19, obv. ii 1-end. 
34-obv. ii 44 — PBS X 2, No. 23, obv. ii 1-end. 
37-obv. ii 60 = SEM 34, obv. ii 1-end. 
i 54-86 = PBS X 2, No. 16, rev. 2(!) 1-end. 
68-81 = PBS X 2, No. 23, rev. iii 1-end. 
75-86 = SEM 33, rev. iii 1-end. 
87-rev. i (end) — PBS X 2, No. 16, rev. i(!) 1-end. 
rev. 1 89-end = VS X 207, rev. iv 1-end. 
92-107 = SEM 34, rev. ii 1-end. 
98-end = SEM 33, rev. iv 1-end. 
98-105 = PBS X 2, No. 23, rev. iv 1-end. 


TRS II 79: Hymn to Shamash. 
Two duplicates help to restore this composition : 


TRS II 79, obv. i 1-47 = PBS 1 2, No. 118, rev.( !)ii( !)1-end. 
ii 70-95 = ibid., rev.(!) i(!) 16-end. 
70-95 = PBS XII 1, No. 25, obv. ii 11 ff. 
rev. iii 6(?) ff. — PBS XII 1, No. 25, rev. i 1 ff. 
rev. iv 137-140 — PBS I 2, No. 118, obv.(!) i(!) lines 
1-4 above break. 
169-177 = ibid., obv.(!) i(!) 1-end (below 
break). 


TRS ITI 80 and 83. 


The nature of the composition is as yet unintelligible; no dupli- 
cates have been located. TRS II 83, however, is a fragment 
duplicating TRS ITI 80, obv. 4-13. 


TRS II 86: A Sin Myth. 


As is shown by the duplicate BE XXXI 24, this text represents 
an extract from a much larger composition concerning the god 
Sin ; the duplication is TRS ITI 86, obv. 20-rev. (end) = BE XXXI 
24, obv. i 1-15. For a similar Sin myth with a long list of dupli- 
cates, cf. CSRT p. 26 and the introductory comment to SEM 94-99. 
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TRS II 90: Hpic of Lugalbanda(?). 


The assumption that this may be a Lugalbanda composition is 
based on the fact that its reverse (lines 33-38) duplicates SEM 20, 
rev. ii 1-8; the remaining text of the two tablets, however, does 
not correspond. But SEM 20 duplicates in part, the Stevenson 
tablet OECT I, Pl. 19. The reasons for concluding that the 
Stevenson tablet is an epical text dealing with Lugalbanda, are 
stated by Chiera in AJSL 40, pp. 262-3. 





BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Notes on Early Aramaic Inscriptions 


(1) The Hadad Inscription. See Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 440 ff. ; 
Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, No. 61. 

L. 9. Reading with Cooke, "8° xmw) 52x, we have a parallel 
to 1 Ki. 4: 20: “Judah and Israel were many .. . eating and 
drinking (o°Mw) or5DN) and rejoicing.” This monumental parallel 
is of interest to the literary criticism of Kings. 

L. 46:'| The list of gods, Hadad, El, Rkb-El, Shemesh, Arki- 
Reshep (cf. line 2) is continued with )733) (so Lidzb., Cooke, vs. D. 
H. Miller, 725), which is generally interpreted as an abstract 
noun in -f ‘greatness.’ But with Friedrich’s ingenious interpre- 
tation of the frequent -fi and -i in these inscriptions as endings of 
nom. and gen. pl. (Zts. f. Sem., 1922, 3-14), we may so interpret the 
present word and find in it the (seven) KaPeipo. of Sanchuniathon, 
to which group Eshmun was added by etymologizing him as the 
‘eighth.’ This would be the only occurrence of the name of that 
far-flung group of deities on their native soil. The object of the 
following verb AIM3, ‘they gave it, is lost in the mutilated first 
part of the line. 

L. 13. ps): Cooke correctly, “prob. some part of the verb 
p1=7s.” It is actually the first stem of the verb with pros- 
thetic &, of which there are numerous examples for the same root 
my in early Syriac. (See Brockelmann, Lez. syr.*, p. 738; cf. Nol- 
deke, Syr. Gramm. § 51, and Brockelmann, Grundriss, I, p. 217.) 

L. 13. Understand © as > + ©, and the second element as the 
emphatic lf, now found in the Ras Shamra texts; translate, “ and 
surely.” 

L. 15. 938 “yO = line 21: Various attempts have been made 
to explain the second word as an abstract, or otherwise, from root 
"3s; see Cooke. It is to be explained as identical with Syr. NN)73 





1 See Eusebius, Praep. ev. I, 10, 14, 35, 38; cf. Meyer, GA II, 2, pp. 119, 
161; for the subject at large see ‘ Kabeiroi’ in Enc. Rel. Eth. by Farnell, 
and especially the extensive article by Keune in Pauly, Realenz. 1399-1450, 
with ample discussion of the various etymologies that have been proposed. 
In a recent article in Rev. d’Hist. Rel. 1932 Dussaud has attempted to 
relate the Kabiroi with the pantheon of Ras Shamra. 
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with prosthetic &, ‘sonship.’ Brockelmann, Grundriss, I, p. 216, 
cites a Syr. form NIDN= N73 ‘son,’ and for the early appearance 
of this prosthetic vowel see Lidzb., p. 389. It is the exact equivalent 
to Akk. aplitu. For the present expression, ‘to confirm sonship,’ 
or more exactly, as Dr. Speiser informs me, ‘heirship,’ i.e. to 
establish title to the throne, cf. Is. 9: 6, 70d, ‘ to confirm it, i.e. 
the preceding ynDd5mn. Every one of these petty dynasts was 
fearful of change of dynasty as these texts prove. 

L. 18. 3995 ow 7D ‘p; ‘w may be understood as ‘ gift,’ as at 
Is. 18: 17; translate, “ he will take pleasure in it, a gift to Hadad.” 
Cf. the parallel 72 »p bx, line 22. 

LL. 21 ff. The sense of this passage has been ignored by com- 
mentators. It is parallel to lines 15 ff., in which the duty of the 
royal heir to remember Panammuwa before Hadad is inculcated ; 
in this passage the curse is obviously laid upon the heir who does 
not perform this pious act. Insert accordingly §5) in the lacuna 
before the legible 2) "os. ’D Ow aD], i.e. “and shall not 
remember the name of P., saying [dependent impf.], May the soul 
of P. eat with Hadad,” ete. 

L. 23. mam> sn TWIN): The verb is understood, e. g. by Cooke, 
as from root M3, i.e. “may Hadad pour upon him”; then, fol- 
lowing the Biblical construction of this verb with*\®, AN, to ex- 
press the pouring out of the divine wrath, N7NM is identified by 
Néldeke, Cooke (Lidzb. questions) with })7M ‘anger.’ I propose 
another etymology. The word may be equated with ONIN Is. 36: 
12 =n nN 2 Ki. 18: 27 (both with euphemistic Kré) ‘ their dung.’ 
The latter story illustrates the use of obscene expressions in public 
utterances, while if this interpretation is correct, it has an almost 
exact parallel at Mic. 2: 3, ODM WH OD 2D by wip onan, “I 
will scatter dung on your faces, the dung of your feasts,” used 
there, as in our case, in allusion to ritual. 

L. 24. x5% ‘night’ is not to be equated vocally with Heb. nb 
but with the Syr. absolute form lailai, lailé (see Noldeke, Syr. 
Gramm. p. 91), and is to be so pronounced, and so Bauer precises 
md» in Sujin inser. Aa12. Cf.N"Mabove. In early Syriac 8 was 
in constant use to express é. 

L. 24. Maio “seems to be Hofal ptcp. of Mn,” so Cooke, and 
Lidzb. in his Glossary. But such a ppl. is most unlikely. I would 
understand the word as ‘ conspiracy,’ properly conjuratio, identical 
in form with Aram. NND1D, NM DD, ‘curse’ (see Glossary to my 
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Aramaic Incantation Texts, p. 290), also Talm. "9ip, and corre- 
sponding to Akk. mémitu. Its meaning is identical with that of 
mbx in the Panammuwa inscr., line 2, generally translated as 
‘oath > conspiracy.’ The fresh passus of our text beginning in 
this line refers to possible violent changes in the succession, actually 
realized according to the story in the following inscription. I 
propose to fill out the mutilated text as follows: [1s] ss [jp jp] 
‘Nik] Maw “Ny and to translate, “ Whoever of [for the phrase 
ef. line 15] the Princes and the Friends shall enter into a conspir- 
acy,” continuing with the sequel, “shall take the sceptre of Ya’di,” 
etc. As Friedrich has demonstrated, the final fin 7X, 7) is that 
of the gen. pl., hence not ‘ my friends.’ ‘ Friend’ is an aristocratic 
title; cf. the title of one of Solomon’s officers as ‘ King’s Friend,’ 
1 Ki. 4: 5. It was common in Egypt (see Wiedemann, Das Alte 
Aegypten, 63; Erman, Agypten,? 85), and also in South-Arabian 
courts as "\9, "79 (see Rossini, Chrestomathia, 134)—the very 
word used here! 

L. 25. Fill out the end of the line to read: 93) 39n2 mbwy 
‘ °ND3, “ and shall put his hand to the sword against the sons of 
my house, or.” 

LL. 28-29. I may recall my interpretation of this obscure 
passage given in a Note in this JourNAL, 37, 329 f., in which I 
translate w) as ‘ oath? = Akk. nis, 


(2) The Panammuwa Inscription (Lidzb., pp. 442 ff.; Cooke, 
No. 62.). . 

L. 7. MMw jas: an epithet for the usurper whom P. “ killed.” 
D. H. Miller suggested ‘ stone of destruction,’ cf. 33 }a8 Is. 8: 14. 
May j2& (if the word may be so read) be Hebraism = }3 (for the 
& cf. note on Hadad inscr. 1. 15), and the phrase to be compared 
with Biblical 5yx5 .32, etc.? For the variation in dialect cf. 
the dynastic use of 3 in the Hebraic inscription of Kalammuwa. 

L. 8. wwe: Miiller et al. have compared late Heb. wDwb, ‘ to 
search.’ But it is nearer at home with Biblical ww, which is used 
exactly as in the present case at Gen. 31: 34, 5> MN 15 ww") 
Sraxn. For the variation of labial cf. Heb. o5y=n5p = Akk. 
balatu (see this JourNAL, 43, 50) ; cf. also wDw Smé in Ras Shamra. 

L. 10. "nm 2D 1D5y : The characters of the second word are doubt- 
ful; accepting them we may read, M732, and translate the phrase, 
“the kings of the regions,” = Akk. Sarrani kibratim. M735 is also 
Hebrew and Phoenician. 
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L. 11. am d5ya xd) wn DD bys 1S: The repeated %> has given 
rise to a number of interpretations, the preferred rendering being 
‘whether—or.’? But it appears to be the Akk. li, ‘surely’; cf. 
above on the Hadad inscr. 1. 13 Cooke’s translation of the passage 
does not follow the syntax. 

L. 16. nMw: There precedes the name of the royal father and 
follows the sentence, “ and moreover my father died.” The word 
has produced some oddities of translation: Sachau and Miiller a 
place-name, Cooke a n. pr., cft. biblical Shamgar; Halévy reft. to 
Rabb. p71 which develops from the sense of ‘ polishing ’ to that of 
‘finishing off,’ hence here ‘ he finished,’ i.e. came to an end (!). 
May it be identified with the rt. pr» = mrd, ‘ to be sick’ (as in the 
Sujin inscr., see below), in Shaphel formation with process of p >} 
This process is comparatively late (see Brockelmann, pp. 238 ff.), 
frequent in Mandaic (see Néldeke, Mand. Gr. 341), as a rule in 
proximity to emphatics. 


(3) The Sujin (Soudjin, Sudschin) Inscription (its provenance, 
more exactly Sefire). In addition to the original publication of 
the text by Ronzevalle in Mélanges de ’Univ. de St.-Joseph, 15, 
237-260 (1931), are to be recorded primarily the treatments by 
Cantineau, Rev. d’Ass., 1931, 167-178, H. Bauer, AfO 8, 1-16 
(1932), Weidner, ib. pp. 17-34, and ‘e collections of notes by 
Driver, ib. 8, 203-207, Langdon, JRAS J33, 23-24, Friedrich and 
Landsberger, ZA 7%, 313-318 (1933). It is to be remarked that 
scholarship has still to wait upon more exact study of the original 
text. My method of citation follows Bauer’s. 

Aa‘t. Ronzevalle reads 1x Ny) OW; but read & ’y OW, 
“ they have set these agreements ”; a similar phrase occurs in B a 6. 

Aad. 780 is aligned with mb> on; cf. 1 Ki. 10: 28, where 13p 
(so read for Oy) is aligned with Kue-Cilicia. This land of Msr 
must be found in or to the north of Syria. In the same line Bauer 
reads ]P0’, and suggests rt. poe, but doubts if the assimilated form 
occurred so early ; with similar skepticism Driver thinks of the Akk. 
rt. skn. But for such treatment of 5 cf. ]27 A b 4 from pr, as in 
BAram. In the Hadad inscr. we find Mp for mpd». 

Aail0. [An}oa) mann ds 55 op: ann may be the royal 
plaza or courtyard, in this case ‘ his,’ i. e. the king’s plaza. For the 
passage cf. Eze. 16: 24, 297 522 [? nyalans > ‘wyn) and so here 
we may have ‘ the gods of the market-place.’ The following noun, 
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as I have filled it out, is then the tilled country-side; i.e. we have 
the gods of town and country. 

Aall-12. At the beginning of line 12 before the word ‘ springs’ 
is read, doubtfully, Ax». Ronzevalle fills out the word at the end of 
the previous line with a Yod, and translates ‘ the sea,’ but the He 
is not accounted for. May mAn[An] be read? 

Aai3. Cantineau and Bauer read Oy Inp(b], “open your 
eyes,” in address to the deities. The following mm) has not been 
explained. It is the juss. 3d pl. fem. with the part. 5, “let them 
[the eyes] see [the covenants],” with proper desinence in -4. Such 
jussives appear in the Hadad inscr. with both ~S and simply ~>. 

A b 10. Ronzevalle reads in latter part Pr >>> mpya. But 
read his last two vocables as p b>, “will prevail disease,” with 
root 5>> for the verb, and the noun = Arab. marad, Syr. mar‘a, 
Akk. mursu. Disease is one of the curses invoked. 

Abi. In the list of vermin: scorpion (37>py), moth-worm 
(a0) [= Akk. sdsu, cf. Landsberger, Fauna (1934), 134. E. A. S.], 
louse (adp, correctly recognized by Bauer as = Akk. kalmatu—he 
might add S. Arab. nadp, CIS IV, no. 352, 17), occurs as second 
myfy, not yet identified. It is Heb.nyYDX (= Eth. ’ef‘at) and 


YD, also "3px, adder,’ the interpretation of which forms has not 


been recognized by the lexicons. The permutations of the emphatic, 
original d, are of interest | 

Ab13f.  %3{m]S5n apparently means ‘ruins of concealment,’ 
i.e. which conceal; the noun from the root $2M- For the phrase cf. 
Jer. 49: 2, myow dnd anm. 

Ab16, 18. N. b. the parallel forms % PX: 17 TS NA, and cf. 
B. Aram. “3 NA. 

Bak. modp py, “the family of Filimma,” so Bauer. May not 
the proper name be identified with ‘ Panammuwa’ of the Zenjirli 
inscriptions? 

JAMES A. MONTGOMERY. 

University of Pennsylvania. 





The Plural of Nouns in the ndin(p) Formations 


The plural of nouns in the nbin(p) formations does not seem to 


be clearly established in the works of the grammarians, whether 
ancient or modern. Kimhi builds these plurals consistently with 
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the retention of the Holem in the second radical, except when they 
occur otherwise in the Bible, as in the case of mvbaw and nisA>. 


Thus, according to him, the plurals of Mpa, MIA MPD: 
nap (cf. AMap, Nu 25: 8), etc., are nvip> nmiwmd (or ny3M2),? 
ninH>, ningp, etc.* Kimhi’s predecessors do not seem to have con- 


cerned themselves with this problem. Nor is there much light shed 
on it by modern grammarians. Yet these formations are widely 
used in the plural in talmudic Hebrew, and they are also in vogue 
in modern Hebrew, both in speech and in writing, without much 
regard for grammatical accuracy and consistency. Some clarifica- 
tion of guiding principles in the construction of these plurals is, 
therefore, essential. 

In point of fact, the Holem in these formations is of twofold 
origin. One type of Holem evolved from a short u, which passed 
into 6 when the syllable was opened, in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of vowel changes; while the other type is derived from a long 
Semitic vowel, d@ or i. In the former case, the Holem, when in an 
open unaccented syllable, is reduced to Shwa, e.g. NiIMD oday, 


Mipona, from njn> < kutiintu, yay < subiltu, np2ne < 


mahliktu (cf. Barth, Nominalbildung §168b). Cf. in this connection 
also ODS from “D¥ »Ni3078 Amos 3: 9 from jo 4K (or nots, 
etc., see Koenig IT, 203). 

In cases where the Holem originates from a long Semitic vowel, 
the secondary shortened form is employed only in the singular, 
while in the plural the original form with the long vowel is re- 
tained. Thus, according to Brockelmann, GVG I, 64, the original 
long vowel is always shortened in Hebrew when it is doubly closed. 





1Cf. Miklol, ed. Lyk, pp. 161a, 166a, and 177b. 

? According to Kimhi, loc. cit. 166a, the form Bpin22 Lev. 10: 5 is 
vocalized with Shwa under the FM in all Mss., except one, ‘where the M has 
Hatef Kames. 

* But he quotes the talmudic plural of n2ie: MPIAS (read Mi*D5E by 
Lewy and Jastrow), Pirke d@’R. Eli ‘ezer, chap. XLI, and he explains it 
as due to the analogical influence of niezon and WPAN. 

* This rule applies both to the so-called pretonic short Holem and short 
Sere; cf. Bergstrisser, 26 d, K. 
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Hence, such forms as aSmirt and gabirt gave rise in the singular 
to the shortened forms asmirt > N7QWN and gebirt > n733 by 
a process of Segolatization,® alongside of “POWs and AVI © The 
singular will, accordingly, yield *HIDwWE; 1733, etc., while in the 
plural the long vowel will be retained ;” hence, MDW, MINI 
etc. Nouns like 4)Dyj, 333, may then have feminine forms njD3, 


nj2W, beside ADw, MID3, the latter serving as a basis for the 


plurals. This method of forming plurals in these formations 
seems to have become prevalent in talmudic Hebrew, extending 
also to nouns of the first category, where the Holem originated 
from a short u, and where in biblical Hebrew this Holem is reduced 
to Shwa, e. g. ridaagnn, also rpiny (b. Yebamot 15b, etc.), 


from the singulars neinnrdann, and npema-npyonna*.° Kimhi 


is, therefore, in keeping with traditional etymological sense when 
he constructs the plurals of these formations with the retention of 
the vowel in the second radical, regardless of its origin.?° 





5The double formations "7j and “73, etc., are explained by Margolis, 


< 
AJSL, XII, 218 ff., as due to the Aramaic influence, reducing the pretonic 
vowel to Shwa, i.e. “TUA* > IR > ETE > Th > YE, ete.; others 


attribute them to the shifting of the accent, e.g. gadir > 73, while 
gad(i)r > 973, ete.; cf. Brockelmann, GVG. I, 108; see also Bauer- 
Leander, 61 and 72. On the aspiration and the ultimate elision of the 
final t see Wright, Comp. Gr. 133 f., also Sapir, Language 78 f. 

* Bergstrisser 23a explains this shortening by the disinclination of early 
Semitic to have a long vowel in a closed syllable. 

7In all segolatized formations the segolate is the basis for the sigular 
inflections, while the primary or non-segolate form is the basis for the 
plural. 

5 Thus, according to Ibn Janah, Shor. 531, Ape is a secondary forma- 
tion of AP (ef. Arabic sékiyat), on the analogy of mi23 and MI"2h, ete. 

°A singular formation N37, etc. assumed by Lewy in his talmudic 
dictionary is impossible. 

1° The plural of nPw and nap should, accordingly, be ripe and map, 
but in the former the M\ has become identified with the stem and regarded 
as the third radical, hence mony, and by dissimilation MiNAW, cf. Ibn 
Janah, op. cit. and Bauer-Leander §77d. As to Mp, it is probably a 
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According to Barth, op. cit § 59, note 1, nie forms are possible 


by the side of mbwep , in the Piel, just as we find maay by the side 


of mp7y in the Kal. The plurals might then follow the pre- 
dominating plural formula mie. (cf. minsz Jer. 14: 1, plur. of 
ny2 ibid 17: 81"); hence, NPA niPz, ete. 


WILLIAM CHOMSKY 
Gratz College, Philadelphia. 


On Bhagavadgita X, 30 


Professor P. E. Dumont (Journat 54. 204f.) is certainly right 
in translating kalah kalayatam by “ Among those who impel (urge, 
push) I am Time.” But I may point out that R. Garbe already 
translates: “Die Zeit unter den treibenden (Kriaften).” The 
usual translation “ Among those that count I am Time” goes 
back to Sankara. But at least two commentaries quote Sankara’s 
rendering only honoris causa. The Bhasyotkarsadipika says: 
kalayatam vasikurvatim samkhyaim kurvatim va and the Sridhari- 
vyakhya: kalayatém vasikurvatém ganayataém va. 


M. WINTERNITZ. 
Prague. 





Map, in the same verse (for “35p, cf. Syriac NMJ" 


v 


secondary formation of 
and Mandaic N2%\p: NNIMIP, Noeldeke, MG. § 68, 3); so, apparently, Ibn 
Ezra in his commentary ad 1. Others, however, derive AD3}. (for ADI? ) 
from 737, ef. Ibn Janah, op. cit. 439 and Bauer-Leander 208t. 
11. Cf. W7Z2 Ps. 10: 1, which Barth, loc. cit., and Koenig II, 179, construe 
=225 


as the singular of MiN$2, an etymology which was already advanced by 
Dunash (Teshubot Against Saadia, p. 4). 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Die Ionische Séule: Bauform oder Symbol? By W. ANDRA. 
Berlin: VERLAG FUR KUNSTWISSENSCHAFT, 1933. Pp. 70 + 
Pls. XII. 


An excavator of enviable reputation has written a strange book. 
To prove this dictum it will suffice to quote the several representa- 
tive passages “ Die... Arbeit geht .. . auf das Ziel los, Zusammen- 
haenge . . . zu ergruenden, nicht . . . durch vollstaendiges Auf- 
zaehlen und Darstellen der Formen ... , nicht durch Ermitteln 
von Motivreihen ..., sondern durch den Versuch, die. . . Frage 
... nach dem Geistgehalt (sic) und nach dem Sinn .. . zu beant- 
worten. Geistiges will . . . als Logos und transzendente Kraft 
verstanden sein.” He goes on to say that the Ancients were closer 
to the “ Spiritual” (Geistwelt) than we are and they were thus 
able to create symbols. But, if we strive sufficiently, we too may 
be able to understand them and to learn “ die Materie durchlaessig 
zu erhalten, damit der Geist sie durchtraenken koenne.” As an 
example of one of the symbolical interpretations may be adduced 
the argument that the meaning of the “ Ringbuendel ” which is the 
“ Urform ” and which is preserved in the Ionic capital to a certain 
degree is “female principle” in a higher sense, but also Life and 
the Being of Mankind: “in diesem Einrollend- Einsaugendem 
und Ausrollend-Entwickelndem kann fuer sich allein das Weibliche 
geschaut werden, zugleich aber auch Leben und Menschendasein.” 

The reader to whom such a “ Geistwelt” is esoteric and who 
believes only in the “ Kausalnexus physischer Realitaeten” may 
wonder whether it is worth while to read the book except in the case 
that he is interested in the evolution of modern thought or in the 
history of archaeology. He may be advised to read only the first 
part of the book which retains the hitherto normal manner of 
archaeological investigation to a great extent. Andrae takes it 
for granted that the Ionic capital is derived from Oriental proto- 
types. He is right in doing so, as I believe, although he does not 
take pains to refute the opposing theory expounded in great detail 
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by Mrs. Braun-Vogelstein some years ago (Jahrbuch Deutsch. 
Archaeol. Institut, vol. 35). 

The Oriental monuments which he then presents as prototypes 
of the Ionic column are the so-called “holy trees.” He gives a 
very useful collection of the different types including the Assyrian 
“standard ” and some other interesting finds from Assur. Very 
valuable is Andrae’s observation that nearly all “ holy trees” have 
three pairs of double volutes a fact which is obviously of some 
significance. He is certainly right in saying that the volutes of 
these “holy trees” have some relations with those of the Ionic 
capital, but his assumption of a direct derivation based on a sym- 
bolical interpretation will be questioned by the “ non-spiritual ” 
archaeologist. The author would also have strengthened his posi- 
tion by refuting other theories. I refer to the alleged derivation 
from the Egyptian lotus column, from the Syrian Iris (Thiersch, 
Zeitschrift f. Geschichte d. Architektur I 265 ff.) and from the 
palm tree; the latter view was recently supported by Koldewey 
with new arguments (Koenigsburgen von Babylon I 85 ff.). 
Andrae proceeds to search for the prototype of the “holy tree.” 
He recognizes it in symbols represented on seals dating from the 
third millenium. These are carried by gods or demons and have 
the form of a stick with two or three pairs of disks near the top 
and a single disk on the top. He may be right in assuming that 
there is a connection between the two types, but it has to be em- 
phasized that there are also differences which need explanation. 
The “holy tree” in spite of its extreme stylization is more 
naturalistic than the symbol of the third millenium ; furthermore, 
it is not an attribute to be carried around, but a sacred object fixed 
in the ground with resemblance and relationship to a tree. The 
volutes too are different from the disk and presuppose the spiral 
ornamentation characteristic of the second millenium. If we accept 
the derivation from the earlier type, we have to assume a marked 
transformation and we have to establish the reasons for it, a task 
not attempted by Andrae. He is on safer ground when he traces 
back the third millenium symbol to a still earlier period. We find 
among the pictographs from Uruk a sign which shows a tapering 
stick with disks near the top varying from one to four. A connec- 
tion with the later symbol is very likely, also the derivation from 
an earlier form represented by other pictographs showing the top 
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of the stick rolled in and a band hanging down from it instead 
of the disk by the side. The sign is the symbol of Ishtar and is 
derived from the door post of the primitive hut made of reeds, 
bundled and rolled in at the top to insert a horizontal stick on 
which a mat can be hung up to close the door. Andrae adduces a 
number of monuments representing such early huts, which make 
this last part of his theory very plausible. As to his theory as a 
whole, however, the reviewer believes that the riddle of the Ionic 
column has not been solved by Andrae, but that he has made some 
suggestions which further our knowledge of the Ancient Orient 
and which may thus also be useful for the eventual solution of the 
vexed problem of the Ionic column.* 
VALENTINE MULLER. 
Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 





Recent Assyriological Publications of the Oriental Institute of the 
Unwersity of Chicago. 

The notable success achieved by the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago in many of its extensive operations in the 
Near East is paralleled, if not exceeded, by the accomplishments 
of the local headquarters, especially where publication is concerned. 
In fact, the various series of the Institute have been growing so 
rapidly, and the handsome volumes and trim communications have 
been coming out so fast, that journals which have limited space 
for reviews cannot hope to do justice to these varied contributions. 
Brief group surveys must take the place of the individual dis- 
cussions that many of these books fully deserve. We shall confine 
ourselves for the present to the Assyriological publications. 

It was to be expected that the heroic undertaking of a complete 
Assyrian Dictionary would result in numerous cuneiform by- 
products along lines that are not directly lexical. Some of the 
incidental developments, however, are as unexpected as they are 
welcome. For in the pursuance of this phase of its work the In- 





+ [The object shown on p. 33 (fig. 45) is erroneously attributed to Tell 
Billa instead of Tepe Gawra. It dates from Str. X and is thus consider- 
ably earlier than the Early Dynastic period. On the other hand, the seal 
illustrated on Pl. IVc comes not from Tepe Gawra but from Tell Billa. 
E. A. 8.] 
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stitute has found it possible to publish texts excavated by other 
institutions. Thanks to this admirable type of cooperation we have 
been favored with two volumes of Nippur texts unearthed by the 
University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. The fact 
that both works are from the pen of the late Dr. Chiera is a suffi- 
cient guarantee that these epigraphically difficult documents have 
been presented in excellent copies. The first volume deals with 
Sumerian Epics and Myths‘ and contains portions of the Epics 
of Lugalbanda, Enmerkar, Gilgamesh, Lugal-e ud me-lam-bi nir- 
gal, as well as fragments of numerous other religious texts in 
Sumerian and an unidentified one in Akkadian. The second 
volume, entitled Sumerian Texts of Varied Contents* is devoted 
largely to proverbs, incantations, hymns, liturgies, and lamenta- 
tions. In addition to filling many gaps in the available samples of 
Sumerian religious literature these two books are particularly 
valuable for the exhaustive lists of duplicates which Dr. Chiera 
supplied in his introductions, prepared on the basis of his Sumerian 
concordance on which he had been at work for over twenty years. 
These two works and two further volumes of Nuzi texts, which have 
just been published by the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
serve only to emphasize our sense of loss at the passing of a brilliant 
and tireless worker. 

The Oriental Institute’s special series of Assyriological Studies 
got off to an excellent start with Bruno Meissner’s Bettrige zum 
Assyrischen Wérterbuch, I,° which was soon followed by a second 
instalment.* The distinguished Berlin Orientalist has been en- 
gaged in Assyrian lexical studies for over forty years, giving us 
every now and then, at all too rare intervals, concise reports on his 
results. The two present monographs are especially valuable in 
that they furnish numerous corrections and additions to entries 
in the Bezold-Gétze Glossar. The appendices include a list of 
occupational terms (Part I) and an edition of the third tablet of 
the series diri-DIR-siyaku-watru (Part II). The present review 





* Oriental Institute Cuneiform Series—Volume III. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. ix+8-+ 111 plates. $5.00. 

* Oriental Institute Cuneiform Series—Volume IV. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. ix +8-+ 109 plates. $5.00. 

* Oriental Institute: Assyriological Studies, No. 1. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. 92. $1.00. 

* Ibid., No. 4, 1932. Pp. 112. $1.00. 
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is not the place to comment on the individual articles, but attention 
should be called to the valuable additions by Landsberger, Falken- 
stein, and Matou8, published in recent issues of the ZA. In passing, 
however, one suggestion may be ventured. In Part II, pp. 4ff. 
the writer cites a number of Sumerian loanwords in Akk. in which 
Sum. d is rendered as ¢. In the word "DEY the emphatic is attested 
even in West-Sem. Now whatever may be the underlying cause 
of this vacillation (genuine ¢ is foreign to Sum.), there seems to be 
yet another instance of a West-Sem. witness for the correspondence 
of Akk. ¢ with Sum. d. The Sum. loanword tuppusi “ younger ” 
(which Meissner properly adduces) is recognizable in post-biblical 
why “foolish” (cf. the JAram. verb WOO). The western term 
has no satisfactory Sem. etymology. Morphologically, the corre- 
spondence with the Akk. form is unassailable, for the final long 
vowel of tuppusii may have suffered the same absorption as had that 
of sisi, Heb. sis, resulting from naturalizing the loanwords and 
treating them as Sem. forms. The semantic transition is simple 
enough. The same short distance between the concepts “ young ” 
and “ foolish ” was covered, but in the opposite direction, by Arab. 
jahil “ignorant,” hence often “ young.” 

In The Sumerian Prefix Forms E- and I- in the Time of the 
Earlier Princes of Lagas,° Prof. Arno Poebel gives us another one 
of his pioneering contributions to Sumerian grammar. Here we 
find additional proof of the author’s earlier contention that the two 
verbal prefixes e and 7 (wr. NI) are not morphological but merely 
phonetic variants. In fact, e is shown to go with verbal roots con- 
taining open vowels, while 7 is favored in connection with close 
vowels, following the principle of retrogressive vowel harmony. It 
is interesting that these rules are observed at the time of Eannadu 
and his successors, but apparently ignored during the preceding 
period of Ur-Nan&e. For this anomaly (for grammatical sloven- 
liness is ordinarily a sign of late age) two possible explanations are 
suggested: the reason is either to be sought in an as yet too con- 
crete a system of writing, ill adopted for the purpose of subtler 
phonetic analyses; or else, the Sumerian of Ur-NanSe was con- 
taminated by foreigners more so than the speech of the later princes 
of Laga§s. 

Revolutionary in character is Poebel’s monograph Das apposi- 





5 Ibid., No. 2, 1931. Pp. xi+ 47. $1.00. 
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tionell bestimmte Pronomen der 1. Pers. Sing. in den westsemt- 
tischen Inschriften und im Alten Testament. The author seeks 
primarily to demonstrate that the pronoun of the first pers. sing. 
has often been taken as part of a nominal sentence (I am etc.) 
when it should have been regarded as appositional (I, who etc.). 
This brilliant and penetrating study throws much light on scores 
of obscure passages, but the reviewer is constrained to confess that 
he is not convinced of the validity of the principal thesis. 

A. C. Piepkorn’s Historical Prism Inscriptions of Ashurbanipal, 
Part I,’ is a thorough and painstaking study of the earlier editions 
of the records in question. The work is based on hundreds of 
textual fragments and it is an object lesson in the proper treatment 
of historical sources. In the preparation of this book the writer was 
fortunate enough to enjoy the guidance and advice of Olmstead, 
and one is moved once again to express the hope that the Chicago 
school of historical research may rapidly increase in numbers. The 
material is handled carefully and with admirable judgment, which 
was not obscured by the evidently enormous amount of preliminary 
labor. Transliteration and translation leave little to be desired. 
Ashurbanipal’s flamboyant style is not always easy to reproduce, 
nor are his far-fetched similies at all times clear. There is there- 
fore room for differences of opinion on more points than one. But 
is not the common phrase Sa’alu kakké “sharpen the weapons” 
rather than the philologically precarious “invoke the weapons”? 

Thorkild Jacobsen shows in his Philological Notes on Eshnunna 
and its Inscriptions that the oldest name of the place was Ishnun, 
becoming later Ashnunna, and at length A/E/Ishnunnak. There 
is no disputing the author’s exemplary tabulation, and his view 
that the name was Sumerian is well taken. But the vacillation as 
to the form of the initial syllable calls for more than a purely 
phonetic explanation. In writing we should expect a better repre- 
sentation of the ideographic prototype. Perhaps the explanations 
suggested by Poebel in his monograph (see above) are applicable 
also in the present instance. 

E. A. SPEISER. 


University of Pennsylvania. 





* Ibid., No. 3, 1932. Pp. viii+ 86. $1.00. 
7 [bid., No. 5, 1933. Pp. xiii+ 109. $1.25. 
8 Ibid., No. 6, 1934. Pp. xiv-+ 35. $1.00. 
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Recent Publications in Arabic or Dealing with the Arabic World. 


The Arabic world is passing through a period of translation, 
not unlike that of the ninth century under Harin and al-Ma’min. 
English and French take the place of Greek. The first Italian work 
of importance, however, has just made its appearance in Arabic 
garb. It is Dante’s, La Divina Commedia.* The translator is a 
Lebanese resident of Tripoli, Africa, and his work has been ac- 
claimed by Italian scholarly, civil and religious circles. Though in 
prose, the rendition is not literal, but quite accurate and rich in 
explanatory notes. Of special interest is line 1 of canto 7, where: 
“ Papé satan. Papé satan. Aleppe,” are accepted by the translator 
as Arabic and rendered: Bab al-shaytan. Bab al-shaytan. Ahlibu 
(The door of satan. The door of satan. Proceed downward). The 
verse consigning Muhammad to the lowest region of hell has been 
tactfully deleted. Homer’s Iliad done into Arabic at Baghdad 
under the early ‘Abbasid caliphs did not survive, but Dante’s master- 
piece may have a better chance. In Dante a great deal of interest 
among Moslems has been recently aroused by Asin’s theory that the 
immortal Italian poet drew his inspiration and some of his material 
from Islamic-Arabic sources. 

In addition to Italian, German is beginning to claim an increasing 
number of Arab translators. Of special interest to Arabists is the 
translation of Néldeke’s Die Ghassdnischen Firsten ? (Berlin, 1887). 
Though one of the earliest of the productions of that eminent 
orientalist, the work is by no means outdated. Moreover, the Arabic 
edition was provided with the author’s last corrections. The author’s 
attack on Hamzah al-Isfahani as a historian (p. 54) is hardly 
justified, as Hamzah was quite critical compared to his confréres. 
The translation has been done with conscientious care and gratifying 
results by Jiizi, Palestinian professor of Arabic in the University of 
Baku, and Zurayq, adjunct professor of history at the American 
University of Beirit. Nowhere in the Arabic edition does the 
original title of the book in German appear, although several titles 
in the text and introduction occur in their European languages and 
even proper names of European authors are not transliterated. In 





1 Al-Rihlah al-Dantiyah fi al-Maméalik al-Ilihiyah. By ‘Asstp asvu- 
RAsuHip. Tripoli: 1930-33, 3 vols. Pp. 304, 292, 304. 

2Umard@’ Ghassdn min Al Jafnah. Translated by BANDALI JUzI and 
QusTANTIN ZuRAYQ. Beirit: IMpRIMERIE CATHOLIQUE, 1933. Pp. x + 82, 
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the English titlepage “Gafna” should be Jafna, or better still 
Jafnah. 

Passing reference may here be made to a translation of Totah’s 
Contribution of the Arabs to Education * (reviewed in this Journal, 
vol. 4%, 192%, pp. 282-4) by the author himself. To the Arab 
edition he has added illustrations and an appendix listing the 
principal institutions of learning in the history of Islam with their 
places, dates and founders. 

As for editing of texts one of the most valuable publications of 
the last two years is ibn-Lyas’ history of Egypt from A. H. 922-928 
(1516-22). These were eventful years in which Egypt passed from 
Mamlik to Ottoman hands; the author was an eyewitness of the 
momentous events. The volume brings the work of the Egyptian 
historian to a close. In general the criticism made on the preceding 
volume (see this Journal, vol. 54, 1934, pp. 213f.) holds good in 
the case of this one. In their Arabic introduction Wiyanna (pp. 
h, h) should be Viyanna; the form they corrected as tahniyah 
(p. 14, 1. 6) should read tahni’ah. The colloquial style of the 
author may be noted on such a page as 53, where several feminine 
pronouns are made masculine, a number of verbs in the jussive or 
subjunctive should be indicative and many errors in orthography 
are committed. 

In the way of original contributions we have a critical study on 
ibn-‘Abd-Rabbihi and his al-‘Iqd al-Farid® by a member of the 
department of Arabic at the American University of Beirit. The 
study covers the life of ibn--Abd-Rabbihi, who was poet laureate 
of the Caliph ‘Abd-al-Rahman III of Cordova, his poetical and prose 
contributions and the sources of this masterpiece of his, which next 
to u]-Aghani is the most important source for the history of Arabic 
literature. Mr. Jabbir’s remarks on the obscene language occa- 
sionally used by ibn-‘Abd-Rabbihi (pp. 80-81) and on the depreca- 
tory phrases he inserts when referring to Christians (pp. 75-7) 
involve the problem of judging others of different mores swith 





8 Al-Tarbiyah ‘ind al-‘Arab. By KuHALit Totan. Jerusalem: aL-MaTBA- 
‘AH AL-TIJARIYAH, 1933. Pp. 175. , 

* Bibliotheca Islamica. 5e. Bada@i' al-Zuhir fi Waqa@’i' al-Duhir. By 
MUHAMMAD IBN-AHMAD IBN-IyAs. Ed. PauL KAHLE, MUHAMMAD MusTaAFa 
and Moritz SopERNHEIM. Istanbul: STATE Press, 1932. Pp. xiii + 493. 

5 Ibn-‘Abd-Rabbihi wa-‘Iqduhu. By JrpraA’In Jassur. Beirit: Imprti- 
MERIE CATHOLIQUE, 1933. Pp. iv + 164. 
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standards which are peculiarly our own. Unluckily the printed 
editions on which the author of this scholarly study bases his work 
are full of errors. He expresses the wish in his foreword for a 
critical edition based on the MSS many of which still exist in Cairo 
and other libraries; but who is more qualified to undertake such a 
project than he himself after having made this preliminary study? 


A rather unique work is the histery of Arabic newspapers and 
magazines appearing as a publication of the American University 
of Beirit. The author is the custodian of the native library and 
museum at the Lebanese capital and has spent, as he tells us in his 
introduction, forty-four years collecting his data. His home has an 
exhibit of the first or some other number of every Arabic periodical 
that has appeared in history. In this volume the periodicals are 
listed according to their geographical distribution together with the 
dates of their first appearance and the names of the founders. 
Asterisks indicate those that have not discontinued publication. 
Certain astounding facts come out of this survey. From December 
6, 1800, in which the first Arabic newspaper al-Tanbih appeared in 
Alexandria under the patronage of the French army of occupation, 
till the close of 1929 when the survey ends, no less than 3,023 Arabic 
periodicals saw the light of day. Of these the largest number (1398) 
were issued in Egypt. But Lebanon, whose population according 
to the census of 1932 amounted to 850,000, produced 426 periodicals, 
giving an average of one journal for every 2,000 persons as against 
one journal for almost 600,000 in some other large Arabic-speaking 
countries. Another amazing fact is the number of such publications 
in foreign lands: 14 appeared in Great Britain, 43 in France, 8 in 
Chile, 58 in Argentina, 95 in Brazil, 17 in Mexico, 79 in the United 
States and 6 in Canada. The book is partly done into English on 
opposite pages and contains in its footnotes some irrelevant material. 

To this same series belongs an English publication ” listing items 
published between November 11, 1918 and January 1, 1930, in 
French, English, German, Dutch, Italian, Latin, Arabic, Hebrew, 
Armenian, Turkish, Persian, Syriac and Kurdish, The bibliography 





°Ta’rikh al-Sahafah al-‘Arabiyah. By Puitip TarrAzi. Beiriit: AMERI- 
CAN Press, 1933. Pp. viii + 545. 

7 Post-War Bibliography of the Near Eastern Mandates: English Fascicle. 
By BAsim A. Faris. Beirit: AMERICAN Press, 1932. Pp. xiv + 248. 
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relates to Syria, al-‘Iraq, Palestine and Transjordan and deals with 
all publications in the social sciences broadly interpreted. The com- 
pilation has been carefully done. 

Other contributions in English by members of the faculty of the 
American University of Beirit comprise (a) a study of the geology 
of Lebanon and environs by the late geologist of the University.*® 
Though small, this treatise is “full of meat” and should find a 
welcome to the library of the student of biblical history and litera- 
ture. Other than Pére Zumoffen’s Géologie du Liban there is 
hardly an up-to-date authoritative work on the subject. (b) A de- 
scriptive treatment of the structural and procedural organization 
of local government.® The treatment is largely based on an analysis 
of the laws and decrees relating to local government, supplemented 
by visits to a number of municipalities and villages. (c) A weighty 
study of primitive peasant life in northern Syria.*° The villages 
chosen lie in the ‘Alawite region, and the study presents the picture 
of bringing the most modern and scientific technique to bear upon 
one of the lowest types of Syrian Moslem society. It is evident that 
at the time in which Usamah ibn-Mungidh wrote his racy memoirs 
in that Assassin-infested neighborhood, the general level of culture 
was higher than now, eight and a half centuries later. 


Puuiuire K. Hiri. 
Princeton University. 


Tiruparuttikunram and its Temples. By T. N. RAMACHANDRAN. 
(Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, General Sec- 
tion, Vol. I, Pt. 3.) Madras: GovERNMENT Press, 1934. Pp. 
vi +ii + 2 + 262, with 36 plates. Rs. 11/4. 


This valuable monograph studies the Jain temples near Conjee- 
varam from a number of points of view, and in the course of the 





8 Geology of Lebanon and of Syria, Palestine and Neighboring Countries. 
By AtFreD Ety Day. Beirit: AMERICAN Press. Pp. 52, with 32 figs. 

® Municipal Government im the Lebanon. By WALTER H. RITSCHER. 
Beirit: AMERICAN Press, 1932. Pp. 48. 

104 Controlled Experiment on Rural Hygiene in Syria: A Study in the 
Measurement of Rural Cultural Patterns and of Social Forces. By STUART 
C. Dopp. Beirit: AMERICAN PrREss, 1934. Pp. xv + 336, with illustra- 
tions. 
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study Mr. Ramachandran draws explanatory information from a 
number of different literary sources and discusses a variety of per- 
tinent topics which have a wider interest than the light they cast 
upon the two Jain temples. These temples have long been known, 
and have been mentioned briefly by other scholars for their archi- 
tecture, inscriptions, or ceiling paintings. Mr. Ramachandran gives 
a complete treatment, which now constitutes source material. 

His first topic is the history of the temples, which he had to study 
in the light of the history of Jainism in South India and in connec- 
tion with which he succeeds in showing that they are located in the 
traditional Jina-Kaici. (But, parenthetically, is it really possible, 
p. 2, to find in “ Tiruparuttikunram a corruption of the name Seri- 
porkunram”?) He then describes the temples exhaustively for 
structure, date of building, inscriptions, and ornamentation. In his 
appendices he gives Digambara Jaina measurements of time and 
space, cosmology, classification of souls, and iconography. Much of 
the material used to describe the paintings and to write the 
appendices he drew from Digambara manuscript sources, and the 
report of the contents of these manuscripts is in itself valuable. 

By far the greater part of the book deals with the description of 
the two series of ceiling paintings, chiefly of the later group (for 
very few of the earlier group are now distinguishable). These are 
all in the larger and later of the two temples. The photographs 
of the paintings comprise the greater number of the plates. This 
part of his book has a peculiar interest to me; for the paintings 
give, on the Digambara side, illustrations of scenes in the lives of 
the Tirthankaras that often, but by no means always, correspond 
with scenes illustrated in the miniature paintings of the Svetambara 
Kalpasiitra (see my book, just published, Miniature Paintings of 
the Jaina Kalpasitra, Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 1934). 
Neither Mr. Ramachandran nor I had seen the other’s work at the 
time each published; but, if we had, neither would have drawn 
much from the other. The themes of the two books are comple- 
mentary, and together the two books illustrate the treatment of 
similar material by the two great divisions of Jainism. Most of 
Mr. Ramachandran’s paintings bear full labels, and the identifica- 
tions are therefore certain. In cases where the labels are damaged, 
he seems successfully to have identified the scenes from literary 
sources. 
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In dating the two temples he puts that of Candraprabha at 715 
A. D. (p. 17), a date which is considerably earlier than those given 
by other scholars. The evidence is stylistic. For the Vardhamana 
temple there is inscriptional evidence to show that its important 
elements were constructed separately over a long period of time 
from before 1116 but in no case earlier than 1012 (p. 22) down 
to about 1388. In dating the paintings, he puts the later series in 
the latter part of the 18th century. The earlier paintings, which 
have no labels and are almost all covered over, he thinks about a 
century earlier, “ probably from about the 17th century ” (p. 162). 
He does not explain why he gives so late a date to the earlier 
paintings, and I suggest that it needs reconsideration. The por- 
tion of the temple where they are found (Sangita-mandapa) Mr. 
Ramachandran dates 1387-88 (p. 29); he does not claim that this 
early series of paintings was preceded by others of a still earlier 
date (as they themselves precede the later series of paintings which 
was superimposed upon them). Stylistically the paintings of the 
early series seem to me as likely to be from the end of the 14th 
century as from the 17th century; they are much closer to the 
paintings of Ajanta and Sigiriya than to the later series of paint- 
ings at Tiruparuttikunram. It would not seem unreasonable to 
think that they were executed at the time the Sangita-mandapa was 
constructed or shortly afterwards. 

In treating Digambara cosmology it might have been valuable 
if Mr. Ramachandran had made comparisons with the Jaina mate- 
rial in Kirfel’s Die Kosmographie der Inder. 

The work is well planned and well done and is an important 
contribution both to Jain studies and to the study of South Indian 
temple architecture. 


W. Norman Brown. 
University of Pennsylvania. 





Geschichte der indischen Miniaturmalerei. Von HERMANN GOETZ. 
Berlin and Leipzig: WALTER DE GRUYTER & Co., 1934. With 
33 illustrations. 


Dr. Hermann Goetz here brings together from a stylistic and 
culture-historical point of view the general results of the many more 
detailed studies of Rajput and Mughal painting which he has pub- 
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lished during the last ten years. The present work is accordingly 
undocumented, and takes for granted in the reader a certain 
familiarity with the schools discussed. The thirty-three illustra- 
tions, mostly hitherto unpublished, are by no means all masterpieces, 
but are well chosen to illustrate the points made. Only the briefest, 
and rather derogatory, mention (p. 10) is made of the older Indian 
(Western Indian, Bengali, etc.) schools of miniature painting, 
of which we now have documentary evidence as far back as the 
ninth century; but it is pointed out that the later miniatures are 
by no means an isolated phenomenon, rather is their style only to 
be understood in connection with the older history of Indian and 
Asiatic Muhammadan art. 

That this is not an art of “great free personalities” applies 
equally to both its currents, the Hindu and Muslim. Of these, 
“the Indian is much the stronger,” and “anchored in the older 
history of the land.” A new impulse came primarily from the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar. Over against the metaphysical bases of 
Hindu art, the Mughals brought in a cult of personality and his- 
torical interests; Mughal painting is like Renaissance in curiosity 
about the individual, and in its historical preoccupations. Here 
even the artist becomes an individual; we are acquainted with 
hundreds of the names (mostly Hindu names) of Mughal painters, 
but scarcely with half a dozen of the names of Rajput painters. 
It is just these qualities which have made an appreciation of Mughal 
art, painting and architecture alike, easy for the modern European. 
This appreciation, however well justified in itself, nevertheless can- 
not be regarded as taking the student deep into the heart of Indian 
life or thought, from which the Mughal court life, except under 
Akbar, remained essentially aloof. 

Before, during, and after the course of Mughal painting, there 
existed in India Hindu schools of painting, only gradually and 
partly affected by Mughal mannerisms. The development of Rajput 
painting corresponds psychically to that of the vernaculars, as 
vehicles at the same time of classical and hieratic traditions, and 
of a newer spiritual impulse; resulting in a marriage of profoundly 
sophisticated themes with a “ primitive ” or even naive treatment 
of the inherited formulae. In the first phase, astonishing in its 
vitality, we meet with the “ monumentalen Primitivitat der altesten 
Ragmalas ”—unbroken, brilliant color, naturalistic detail reduced 
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to a minimum—the object as such being not so much seen, as lived 
(“ anaturalistisch, nicht gesehen, sondern erlebt,” p. 10, a recog- 
nition that directly touches what is essential in any art). 

Despite the influence of Mughal tonality, and even of an altered 
outlook, which led to an increasing use of genre themes and of 
portraiture in the art of Rajputana, the purity of the Jaipur style 
is made evident even towards the end of the eighteenth century 
by the “ famous cartoons of the Krishnalila with their wonderful 
exhilaration and harmony of concept and contouring.” This art 
has survived almost to the present day amongst the folk. Mean- 
while a second zenith of Rajput painting was developing in the 
sheltered valleys of the Panjab Himalayas, where not long since 
Mr. French made his pilgrimage in search of its last traces (Hima- 
layan Art, Oxford, 1931). Here was a “ cultural oasis, at a time 
when the curve of cultural life elsewhere in India had reached its 
apogee ... a fairyland! Flowers with their radiant beauty seem 
but to illumine, to perfume, gazelles and peacocks, wild swans and 
oxen in the fields seem but to cry and sing, the clouds but to 
thunder, that one word that moves the whole world, and whereupon 
all thoughts and feelings turn: Love.” With the fall of the moun- 
tain principalities, the decline of this style was a swift as its 
development; something survived for a time at the Sikh court of 
Lahore. In the main, Indian painting belongs to a past age. 

Dr. Goetz neglects entirely the parallel schools of Bengal, of 
which some quite important examples have been brought to light 
in recent years. But in this volume, based on a thorough and 
scientific study of most of the European collections and a good 
knowledge of the whole Indian background, the author has brought 
together criticisms and appreciations of no less value for the his- 
torian of culture than for the student of the history of art. 


A. K. CooMARASWAMY. 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 
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History of the Peking Summer Palaces Under the Ch‘ing Dynasty. 
By CarrotL Brown Matone. UNIversity or ILLINOIS 
Bulletin, Vol. XXXI, No. 41, June 12, 1934. 247 pages, 
profusely illustrated. 


It is a good sign of the progress of Chinese studies in the United 
States that a book of this character is issued by an American 
university in a series on the Social Sciences. Although the 
University of Illinois has no department of Sinology, the list of 
its publications shows a catholic interest in the various features 
of the history of culture, and the university is to be congratulated 
on this recognition of the part the Far East should play in the 
historical study of the Social Sciences. 

Dr. Malone’s interesting and well-written book is exactly what 
its title indicates, an historical treatment of the Summer Palaces 
under the Manchu emperors, arranged according to successive 
reigns. There is a brief foreword by E. T. Williams, European 
and Chinese bibliographies, and an index. The general treatment 
is popular, but all authorities are given in the notes. Huropean 
sources have been consulted more than Chinese, which was probably 
unavoidable when the book was written. Dr. Malone is personally 
familiar with the present condition of the scenes he describes, and 
was helped by several Chinese and Manchu gentlemen. Chinese 
characters are given only in a table of the most important names. 

The European bibliography contains the titles of many works 
which deal only remotely with the subject of the book. And while 
Dr. Malone does not pretend to make a scientific study of Chinese 
architecture, the work of Ecke, Yetts, Demiéville, Boerschmann, and 
Hubrecht should have been included in the bibliography. It would 
have been better in listing a work like the Ch fu tung chith, 
consisting of 300 volumes, to have mentioned the volumes in which 
information on the subject was to be found, and it is hard to see 
what bearing a catalogue of works in the library of Tsing Hua 
College has on the subject. The illustrations are good, but might 
have been selected more for their artistic merits, since there are 
many beautiful photographs of the Summer Palaces. 

While it may be regretted that Dr. Malone’s treatment has not 
been more scientific, and that more translations from Chinese 
sources are not given, the book is valuable and interesting, both 
for the sinologist and for the general reader. 
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Lafcadio Hearn; A Bibliography of His Writings. By P. D. and 
IonE Perkins. New York: Hovucuton MIrFFLin, 1934. 
xiii + 444 pages, with 6 plates. 

This scholarly work will be of interest chiefly to the bibliophile. 
But Lafcadio Hearn is a unique and s:gnificant figure in the 
cultural relations between Japan and the West, and therefore such 
a study is important for the Far Eastern scholar as well as for 
the student of literature. The book is excellently done, and it is 
difficult to conceive of any information bearing on Hearn’s writings 
which is not included. There is an admirable introduction by 
Sanki Ichikawa, Professor of English at the Tokyo Imperial 
University, sections on first editions, translations made by Hearn 
from Chinese, Japanese, and from thirteen European languages, 
lists of books and articles about him in twelve languages, and an 
index. Hearn’s work as a scholar has not been properly evaluated. 
It is especially interesting to see the effect he has had in the Orient, 
as indicated by reviews and appreciations published in Chinese and 
Japanese periodicals. 

J. K. Suryock. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 





The Society was represented by Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson at the 
celebration of the one-thousandth anniversary of the great Persian poet 
Firdausi, which took place in the Rotunda of the Low Memorial Library 
of Columbia University under the joint auspices of the University and of 
H. E. Ghaffar Khan Djalal, the Persian Minister to the United States. 
The meeting was formally opened by President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
who after an address of welcome read messages from H. H. Mirza Muhammad 
Ali Khan Frughi, the Prime Minister of Persia, and from the Hon. Gordon 
E. Hull, the Secretary of State. H. E. the Persian Minister spoke on 
“Firdausi And His Work,” and Dr. Jackson contributed a masterly 
discourse on Firdausi’s life and literary achievements. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
ASSISTANCE TO PUBLICATION 


At its meeting of June 2, 1934, the Executive Committee passed the 
following vote: 


Voted, To communicate to the members of the Council the following 
plan for extending assistance to the publication of works in the humanities 
by American scholars and to request them to indicate by mail their 
approval or disapproval, 

1. The Council is prepared to extend assistance to the publication of 
a limited number of works in the humanities by American scholars. 

2. This assistance will normally take the form of a subvention to the 
sponsoring society and of the distribution of copies for review purposes, 
especially to foreign journals, and of the presentation of copies to foreign 
libraries. 

3. The Council invites its constituent societies to propose suitable 
works for assistance. It reserves the right to consider works submitted 
to it by others than constituent societies upon acceptance for consideration 
by the Executive Council. 

4. The selection of works to be recommended to the Council shall be 
made by a jury consisting of the Advisory Board and of such other mem- 
bers, not exceeding seven in number, as may be named by the Executive 
Committee. 
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5. The plan of publication of each assisted work, including estimates 
of costs, mode of distribution, disposition of proceeds, etc., must be 
approved by the Executive Committee. 

6. Works proposed for publication should be complete works, preferably 
the results of constructive research presented in the form of volumes of 
conventional size. Important tools of research and critical editions may 
also be proposed. 


7. Proposals should include the following information: 

(a) An adequate description of the work with an abstract or analysis 
of its contents, and a critical appraisal of its value and importance. 

(b) A statement describing the contemplated mode of publication: style 
and format, number of pages, whether part of a series, size of edition, 
estimated costs of manufacture, publication, and promotion; price at 
which work is to be marketed, name of printer or publisher. 

(c) Estimates of distribution by sale, exchange, gift, etc., over a period 
of two years. 

(d) Statement respecting available supplementary assistance from society 
funds, author, publisher, or other source. Estimate of amount of assist- 
ance to be requested from American Council of Learned Societies. 


On September 29, 1934, the Permanent Secretary reported to the Execu- 
tive Committee that 31 affirmative and no negative votes had been cast 
for the plan for extending assistance to the publication of works in the 
humanities by American scholars, 


* * * * * * 


In accordance with the plan thus approved, applications from constituent 
societies and others are now being received. From the works proposed, a 
jury consisting of the Advisory Board, augmented by members appointed 
by the Executive Committee, will select those to be recommended to the 
Council at its annual meeting. In order to allow time for the preparation 
of the agenda, proposals from constituent societies should be received in 
the Executive Offices not later than January 5, and earlier if possible. 


DoNALD GOODCHILD, 
Secretary for Fellowships and Grants. 
October 31, 1934. 





PERSONALIA 


Prof. William F. Badé had the degree of Doctor of Divinity (honoris 
causa) conferred upon him by the University of Glasgow in June 1934. 
He will return to Palestine in order to continue the excavations at Tell 
en-Nasbeh, and will lecture at Japanese Universities en route in January 
1935. 
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